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In the fall of 1966, the Community Research and Development (CORDE) Corporation 
undertook a tri-city feasibility study of the education park through a grant obtained under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title III, and administered through the 

boards of education in Baltimore, New York, and Philadelphia. 

The original study proposal called for two phases. In the first phase, for which funds 
were advanced, the major advantages and disadvantages of the education park concept 
were to be examined, using data gathered from the three study cities. This examination 
was to be done simultaneously in the three cities. The second phase was to have been the 
construction of hypothetical park models to meet three or more school situations as 
reflected in these cities. Phase two was to have been undertaken only after approval by the 
cities of the work in phase one. 

The reality of urban school problems forced a change in the original study design and 
execution. We believe the result is a more useful product. Two of the three cities were 
delayed in receiving grant funds. Moreover, wc soon found ourselves involved in specific 
school planning situations in conflict with prevailing opinions on the park. Rather than 
study the park in the abstract, we tried to determine whether the park was an answer to 
immediate school problems. The result has been a clearer realization of the opportunities - 
and the limitations - of large-scale school complexes in the urban setting. 

This is a summary of our efforts. It includes our report to Baltimore as well as the 
highlights of two interim reports previously submitted to New York and Philadelphia. 

The reader will discover that the report has become more of a case study than a 
feasibility study. The evolution of the education park is traced, some major questions are 
raised, and the concept is then applied to the actual conditions of the three cities, many of 
which are typical of those existing in other large urban areas. 
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The education park is not a new idea. As early 
as the turn of the century, Preston Search, then 
Superintendent of Schools of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, proposed a “school park” for that city. 
Search, an admirer of John Dewey, was also 
greatly influenced by European educational prac- 
tices. He felt that a healthy farm environment, 
away from smoking chimneys and congested 
urban conditions, could lead to “unconscious in- 
struction”* through the inclusion of such units 
as a zoological garden, a museum, and a minia- 
ture ranch. 

Search proposed a 200-acre site which would 
house the entire school population of Los Angeles 
in separate but related buildings. The sketches 
he produced in his book, The Ideal School or 
Looking Forward, showed gardens, ponds, a 
school transportation system, and a plan for each 
school to be a “community by itself and under 
one management.” 

He also presented his argument for the school 
park in financial terms. His theory, frequently 
cited today, was that Los Angeles taxpayers 
could save money if the antiquated schools in 
the central downtown area were to be sold, and 
land purchased and schools constructed on a 
200-acre site on the outskirts of town. He did 
not, however, discount the idea that the school 
park might result in increased costs. Search 
argued that the park would probably save money 

— but if it didn’t, the better education would be 
worth the increased price. As he put it, “But, 
after all, what are we living for if not for our 
children?”" He said also, “The people are not 
tired of taxation for the schools, but they are 
tired of taxation without returns.”^ 

Search emphasized that his school park would 
be more than a traditional educational institution 

— it would be a cultural center, library, vacation 
farm school, and a meeting place for people of 
all ages. 

Preston Search was obviously well ahead of 
his time. He called for ungraded instruction, in- 
dividualized comments by teachers instead of 
grades, and student seminars. He also proposed 
a teacher pupil ratio of one to 24 — a revolu- 



’Search, Preston, The Ideal School or Looking Forward, New 
York: Appleton, 1901, p. 76. 

■Ibid., p. 103. 

^Ibid., p. 328. 



tionary idea at a time when the average class had 
more than 50 students. 

The basic themes Search established for the 
park, i.e., a pastoral school setting, the school 
as a community center, and the park as a means 
of educational innovation, recurred in school 
planning during the early part of the century. In 
one way or another, these found their way into 
a num.ber of specific proposals for variations on 
or prototypes of the park idea. 

In 1928, Radburn, New Jersey — a model 
community of 25,000 in the New York metro- 
politan area — provided for a small-scale vari- 
ation of the education park by combining gen- 
erous amounts of open space and community 
recreation facilities with new school construc- 
tion. The town plan called for a neighborhood 
development scheme in which 600 families were 
to be “grouped around interior parkways, which 
will be about half a mile long and the width of 
a city block and in which will be located a school, 
playgrounds, tennis courts, and community 
rooms.”^ 

At just about the same time, Wallace K. 
Harrison, the architect, and C. E. Dobbin, Super- 
intendent of School Buildings in New York City, 
claimed that big cities had only two options: 
either to put school buildings in a park, or to 
place schools on top of skyscrapers.® 

Through the years, the park idea persisted, 
though the realization was minimal. In the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, the emphasis was on coordination 
of school sites with parks and playgrounds. Later, 
there was the “campus plan,” which advocated 
a community school in a park setting, to include 
museums, art galleries, concert and lecture halls, 
gardens, zoos, water areas, and theaters.” 

A step-by-step reconstruction of the many 
variations on the park idea is not intended here. 
Through the years, however, there were instances 
of both theoretical park planning and concrete 
site proposals. By and large, expressions of the 
park idea have been more numerous than actual, 
physical plans. Here are a few examples: 



^“Model Town To Rise In Jersey To Meet Needs of Motor 
Age,” The New York Times, January 25, 1928, pp. 1 and 13. 

"Harrison, W. K. and Dobbin, C. E. School Buildings of 
Today and Tomorrow, New York: Architectural Book Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1931, p. 7. 

"Engelhard!, N. L., “Trends in Schoolhousing Design,” 
American School Board Journal, January 1942, p. 28. 
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During the Depression, the Detroit, Michig&n 
schools proposed school complexes housing 
6,000 to 10,000 pupils each, ranging from ele- 
mentary school to high school. One of these, the 
Roosevelt-Central Complex, was built originally 
on one site to effect savings on heating costs. 

In 1939, Glencoe, Illinois completed a “com- 
munity-park school” on a 10-acre site. This was 
a school designed for adults as well as children 



and included a 1,000-seat community auditorium 
among its facilities.^ 

In 1946, Virginia and Edward J. Matson pro- 
posed a school and community center of fixed 
and movable” buildings in a garden setting of 
parks and playgrounds. They proposed a single 



^McFadzean, John, “Community School at Glencoe,” 
Nation*s Schools, March 1942, pp. 21-23. 




site for all students from nursery school through 
junior college.” This theoretical site plan was 
never realized. 

It wasn’t until the 1950’s that the education 
park was once more thought of as an economy 
measure — one of Preston Search’s basic argu- 
ments back in 1 894. Charles Colbert, an archi- 
tect for the New Orleans school system, proposed 
a plan for “school villages.” He named two goals 
— first, to effect economy in the building of 
much-needed schools in the overcrowded Negro 
slums of downtown New Orleans; second, to pro- 
vide a superior education program for more than 
9,000 students. He hoped that this plan might 
even bring about some degree of integration — 
quietly and discreetly. His vision was of a sub- 
urban park” which would provide specialized 
instruction in a beautiful setting.” 

Ironically, the only part of Colbert’s proposal 
which was eventually adopted was his suggestion 
for its site - 90 acres in the outlying Gentilly 
area.The project, completed in 1958, cost slightly 
over $4,000,000 - about one-third of the pro- 
jected cost of the originally proposed school 
village. It was designed to serve about 4,000 
students, instead of the 9,000 Colbert had en- 
visaged. Called the George Washington Carver 
School Park, it now serves 8,000 local Negro 
pupils in what is basically an over-sized — and 
overcrowded — neighborhood school. 

A recent and more successful park endeavor 
is the Nova Education Park in Broward County, 
Florida. The Nova park is essentially a physical 
expression of an educational idea; it is not de- 
signed as an economy measure, a community 
center, a means of providing fresh air and open 
space, or for any of the similar reasons frequently 
cited as guiding the park concept. The park is a 
total education center. An effort has been made 
to establish strong communication among stu- 
dents and faculty of all the components. Key to 
the Nova park is an educational research center 
which works closely with the teaching staff in 
establishing educational goals and providing in- 
service education. The center plus an elaborate 



*Matson, V. & Matson, E., '-‘Designing and Creating Tomor- 
row’s Schools,” American School Board Journal, January 
1946, p. 27. 

"Colbert, C. R. and Spray, N., “School Villages,” American 
School Board Journal, January 1953, pp. 33-36. 



T.V. network is planned as the main element in 
the entire system. 

The Nova park is still under construction. The 
elements already completed include two ele- 
m'entary .schools, an administration building, a 
senior high school, a junior college, and the be- 
ginnings of a new technological university. The 
students are to be given considerable latitude in 
charting their own educational programs. 

The Nova program provides interesting in- 
sights into the potential of the education park, 
but it has limited applicability to the needs and 
problems of the larger urban school systems. The 
school is open on a voluntary basis. It is being 
developed on an abandoned airport in a rural 
area. It is faced with no significant racial problem 
— at least in terms comparable to those existing 
in Northern cities. Even the Florida climate offers 
a unique impetus to successful park operation, 
not only as an inducement to teachers but by 
removing the problems of inclement weathci 
which in Northern cities can make it difficult to 
move children and teachers. 

The New Orleans and Nova education parks 
are the only two recently built, large-scale parks 
in operation, although a score are being planned 
or proposed in other communities. A smaller- 
scale education park was recently opened in 
Acton, Massachusetts. 

In every case, the shape and organization of 
the current park proposals reflect specific local 
needs. In Syracuse, New York, for instance, a 
prekindergarten-through-fifth-grade park is be- 
ing planned to strengthen the elementary school 
program. In East Orange, New Jersey, a kinder- 
garten-through-twelfth-grade park is proposed to 
replace, eventually, all the schools in that city. 
Quebec City in Canada is building a kinder- 
garten -through -twelfth- grade park to provide 
needed new school space in that city. Quelph, 
Ontario has completed parts of its 3,000-pupil 
recreation and education complex. In metro- 
politan Toronto, Canada, the Stephen Leacock 
Educational Complex, to be completed in 1969, 
will accommodate pupils on a 7-3-3 plan. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania is planning large 
high school parks connected by walkways to 
existing middle schools. Albuquerque, New 
Mexico is considering four primary and middle 
school parks for 13,000-to-20,000 children each. 
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Nova Park in Broward County, Florida. Shown here are the completed units: two elementary schools, an 
administration building, a junior college, and the beginnings of a new technological university. 
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St. Louis, Minnesota is looking into the feasi- 
bility of a metropolitan education park for all 
levels. Berkeley, California feels it has the equiva- 
lent of a high school park already, and is 
exploring a K-8 park. 

From the park proposal of Preston Search to 
the park planning underway today, the concept 
has been shaped by the needs and conditions of 
the community it was to serve. Those needs 
might be for more open space, educational inno- 
vation, community centers, economy, or, in the 
context of today’s problems, school desegrega- 
tion and integration. Certainly a major impetus 
for contemporary park planning (and a major 
reason for this study) is that numerous educators, 
planners, sociologists, and community groups 
regard the park as a viable alternative to the 
neighborhood school, which, in its present form, 
is generally regarded as an obstacle to school 
desegregation. One of the foremost proponents 
of the role of the education park in integration 



is Dr. Max Wolff, who also advocates using the | 

park as part of the “fundamental reorganization I 

of the school system” and “the renaissance of | 

the center city.’”" I 

The park must also be measured against the | 

need for other improvements in public educa- | 

tion. School desegregation and integration are | 

part of a larger issue of educational quality. The | 

park, if it is to be an effective school form, must | 

provide, or at least hold the promise of providing, | 

a higher quality of education than is now pos- | 

sible in smaller scattered-site schools. | 

And behind this investigation is an interesting j 
irony. The park, originally developed as an anti- | 
city device, must now be evaluated in an urban | 
context as a means, together with other planning | 

tools, of improving the physical condition and | 

quality of life in the city. | 



’"“Max Wolff on Educational Parks,” The Urban Review, 
December 1966, p. 35. 
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The park concept has been fluid, shaped by local 
conditions and often defined in terms of goals, 
not ingredients. It is significant that, for all the 
enthusiasm it has generated, few education parks 
have actually been constructed. 

The only two fixed characteristics of the edu- 
cation park are its large size and its consolida- 
tion — of age groups, teachers, and facilities. 
Today the concept is seen as the road to inte- 
gration, higher educational quality, and cost 
economies. But when one attempts to relate 
these goals to the characteristics of large size 
and consolidation, one encounters questions as 
well as answers. 

School Desegregation and Integration* 

A large school complex or facility, when com- 
pared with smaller neighborhood schools, has a 
greater potential for the integration of its stu- 
dents. The neighborhood school draws from a 
restricted geographic area which, in the city, is 
quite often characterized by a preponderance of 
one ethnic group — Puerto Rican or Negro in 
most inner-city neighborhoods. The larger the at- 
tendance area, the greater the chance for student 



The culprit: the old, overcrowded, small-neighbor- 
hood school, drawing students from a small geo- 
graphic area, usually in the inner city, often pre- 
dominantly non-white. This one is in Baltimore. 
Currently scheduled for replacement, it was included 
in our study of the education park in that city. 





The neighborhood school can be a means of school 
integration when it is part of total community de- 
velopment. The Grant school in New Haven was 
built as part of a 221 (d) 3 housing development in 
a formerly substandard Negro ghetto. The housing 
is integrated; city officials feel the small neighbor- 
hood school, in this case, will lead to integration. 

diversity, and for flexibility in feeder patterns. 

Park advocates feel that the park, through 
size and consolidation, can overcome the dispar- 
ities in facilities and staff which can exist among 
numerous, smaller schools on scattered sites. In 
this sense, size is viewed as encouraging equal 
educational opportunities, a key issue in school 
desegregation efforts. 

A large school complex can offer advantages 
to a school system which takes its desegregation 
responsibilities seriously, but it provides no dis- 
cernible attack on the root causes of segregation. 

The causes of school segregation are obviously 
more complex than the size or location of a 
school. The school population, at best, can 
merely reflect the population of the city as a 
whole. In most cities, the population trend is 
toward an exodus of the white middle class, and 
the immigration and often ghettoization of Negro 
and Puerto Rican families. 

Schools can and do play a role in determining 
where people live and in the resultant population 
composition. But that role is just one part of 
broader considerations involving the availability 



^'We treat school integration separately from the issue of 
school quality because integration, while one requisite for 
quality education, is not a sufficient condition in itself. Other 
characteristics must be added; these will be discussed later. 







and quality of housing, jobs, transportation, 
recreation, and commercial facilities. 

In recent years, urban school administrators 
have learned how fragile, temporary, and frus- 
trating school desegregation efforts can be when 
they are made in a planning vacuum - that is, 
without the involvement of other agencies. The 
local public housing or urban renewal agencies 
- to cite two of many examples - have just as 
much influence on who goes to what school as 
the man in charge of attendance boundaries. 

The education park can be nothing more than 
an interesting idea if it serves an area undergoing 
unplanned and undirected population changes. 
Similarly, the park or parks can be rendered 
impotent as far as integration is concerned if 
planned for a city becoming predominantly non- 
white and having no discernible or effective 
public policy to maintain diversity. 

There are areas of a city with sufficient sta- 
bility to allow the park to achieve its potential 
for school desegregation and integration. There 
are others where, without awkward gerryman- 
dering of boundaries, the park would result in 
segregation on a mammoth scale. There are, in 
fact, some situations where a smaller school 
would be a more effective means of school de- 
segregation, such as neighborhood renewal areas 
where the planning and economics of new hous- 
ing would result in the integration of a new 
neighborhood school built under the plan. 

It’s how the school is related to total planning 
that counts; the size of the school must be dictated 

by the planning situation. 

The face of any large city is composed of 
widely divergent sections with equally divergent 
social and economic conditions and planning 
opportunities. The choice of school size cannot 
be governed by generalized claims, but by what 
works to achieve desegregation through joint 
planning and action. 



nationally known educators convened to help us 
gauge the merits of the education park. Their 
opinions seemed to reflect their own mental 
parisons with their own school systems. An 
exciting educational idea,” one called the park. 
“A circus,” said another. 

Generally, the panel was favorably disposed. 
A few liked the park concept simply because it 
was unusual. Others favored it because the con- 
cept had generated enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
for any idea, they felt, was at least as important 




School systems are already achieving specialized in- 
structional areas through large school size or school 
clustering. P.S. 219 in New York is an elementary 
school with considerable specialization and flexi- 
bility in instructional areas. 



Educational Quality 

Size and its relationship to educational quality 
varies - it all depends on the conditions of the 
comparison. The needs of a community, the con- 
dition of the schools it now has, and the kind of 
new schools it plans to build must be kept in 
mind. This was the consensus among a panel of 



as its intrinsic merits. Most of those who favored 
the park felt it had the potential for “flexibility” 
in school planning and programming. 

The panel found it difficult to see how the 
park’s size would provide for greater instruc- 
tional advantages than could be achieved in a 
4,000-6,000-student senior high school, or a 



The Polywestern High School in Baltimore features two high schools on a common site with shared core 
facilities, such as auditoriums and recreational, food service, and administrative areas. 



large ( 1 ,500- 1,800) intermediate or ( 900- 1 ,000 ) 
elementary school. What they did see were ad- 
vantages in consolidation of facilities, age group- 
ings, and teachers. The presence of different 
levels of schools on a common site could lead to 
a greater continuum in guidance, increased verti- 
cal mobility for students, more comprehensive 
teacher education, and more specialized instruc- 
tional space. None was prepared to say that the 
park was an exclusive path toward the kinds of 
guidance, mobility, teacher education, and spe- 
cialized space they thought desirable. Rather, 
they felt the park could remove a chief obstacle 
to their attainment, namely the geographic dis- 
tance normally separating smaller schools, their 
staffs and facilities. 

All members of the panel treated the problem 
of size with respect. The chief concern was that 
the park might have the potential to become an 
unworkable monolith. Experience with educa- 
tional institutions of 10,000 or more, which is 
the scale most contemporary park .proposals call 
for, shows that this size can lead to a breakdown 
in communications. Ironically, the large size and 
consolidation which could bring about program 
flexibility in a park could also lead to administra- 
tive inflexibility. Perhaps there is no precise limit 
on size save for that imposed by our human 
capacity to deal with it — and this is a funda- 
mental problem of our time. 



The basic question posed by the panel — a 
question which goes unanswered in most park 
proposals — is: At what point in size does the 
park present its maximum advantages? Beyond 
what point do the advantages of the park dimin- 
ish and the disadvantages of large size take over? 

Here are some general observations on this 
question which guided our recommendations in 
the three cities: 

Many, if not most, of the tangible educational 
benefits of the park flow from the efficient space 
utilization which a large student body makes pos- 
sible. As schools are clustered on one site, they 
begin to share underused facilities such as the 
auditorium. This increases utilization, decreases 
the cost per child, and parlays the savings into 
specialized space for new or expanded programs. 
For example, two elementary schools located on 
the same site can share one auditorium. The saved 
space can be devoted to a use neither school 
could have had if separated. This new use could 
be anything from a pre-kindergarten center to a 
larger school library. As one includes four or 
seven or nine schools, space utilization increases 
and the planning options increase to include 
highly specialized facilities and equipment. This 
could well mean expanded or unique programs. 

As we studied the educational specifications 
for schools in the three study cities, we learned 
there are limits to these windfalls. In some 
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schools, there is a real question, for example, 
whether these institutions really need more sci- 
ence laboratories, language centers, remedial 
reading rooms, or similar instructional space. 
There is already pressure to build large schools 
or to cluster schools to provide for increased 
space utilization and for specialized space allo- 
cations. In other words, many of the instructional 
advantages of a larger school are already being 
tapped. A larger library or more specialized 
libraries could be one result of a park. Generally, 
however, the park would lead to the construction 
of facilities which a traditionalist might well call 
non-academic, such as swimming pools, concert 
halls, a museum, a fully equipped dental and 
health clinic, a teen lounge, or a television studio. 

Two questions arise at this point: How crucial 
are such facilities to the education process? As- 
suming they are crucial, how large does a park 
have to be before it can contain them? 

On the first question, debate is often heard on 
whether a school system should be providing 
music facilities, dental care, elaborate recreation 
programs, swimming, and the rest. In the suburbs 
and some areas of the city, the debate has mean- 
ing because there are alternatives available. A 
child need not depend on the school for strictly 
non-academic activities and services. But many 
of the city public schools have inherited these 
responsibilities by default, and debate over 
whether the schools should provide recreation, 
or health care, or after-school activities is hollow. 
If the school does not provide such programs, 
particularly in low-income areas of the city, then 
it is often likely no such programs will exist. 

The school certainly has an interest in and is 
directly affected by parental attitudes, a child’s 
diet, his health, his physical activity, and his 
creative outlets. Such non-academic considera- 
tions influence his school performance. And 
when this influence is a harmful one, the provi- 
sion by the school of programs to offer lunch, 
or to provide comprehensive medical care, must 
be considered relevant to the education process. 

Increasing the role of the school in the life of 
the child is one of the advantages of the park 
most underlined by park proponents. But, just 
as there are limits on how much a park can pro- 
vide in instructional programs and space, so, too, 
are there practical limits on how much a park 




The trend toward decentralized community jacdities 
imposes limitations on the size and use of such 
facilities in a park. Philadelphia, for instance, has 
pioneered in placing storefront libraries and other 
services close and convenient to the people they serve. 



should do in non-academic, community-related 
programs and facilities. There have been pro- 
posals for the park to serve as a center for con- 
centrated community services and for recre- 
ational and cultural programs. While this may 
be economically feasible and desirable in a park, 
it is increasingly recognized that, for many com- 
munity service centers to be effective, they have 
to be convenient to the people. There is a wel- 
come trend to locate many service functions 
where people congregate — at transit stops, in 
shopping centers, or right on neighborhood 
streets through bookmobiles or other vehicles. 
The established success of storefront libraries, 
neighborhood employment centers, and other 
such programs must be taken into account in 
park planning. 

Another key aspect of the park’s role in other 
than pure academic matters is its relationship to 
the community it serves. Any school’s respon- 
siveness to the needs and problems of the com- 
munity is influenced enormously by how the 
school is administered — how free its administra- 
tor is to shape the school’s organization and pro- 
grams not according to some abstract master 
plan, but in the light of actual daily conditions. 

A common criticism of city schools is that they 
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are often too rigid and bureaucratic. There is 
more than a geographic distance between those 
who set policy, hire, and pass on budget matters 
in a downtown office and the teachers, principals, 
and parents who work with or are involved in 
the schools. The size of the city school system 
and the distance separating schools are basic 
components of the problem. 

One reform which has often been suggested 
is that principals, with the increased involvement 
of teachers and parents, be given much greater 
authority for their schools, even to the point of 
hiring their own staffs, administering separate 
school budgets, and establishing their own cur- 
ricula under an overall system guideline. 

An education park can logically provide 
this kind of administrative autonomy. The park 
will require considerable freedom and flexibility 
in establishing relationships among administra- 
tive staff, teachers, pupils, and parents, if only 
because the downtown office would have no ex- 
clusive wisdom on these matters. Indeed, we feel, 
if the park is not regulated under administrative 
arrangements based on considerable park au- 
tonomy, a school system would be passing up 
one of its great potential benefits. By creating a 
large school unit on a self-contained site to re- 
place separated, small school units, the park hur- 
dles one of the great obstacles to logical and 
controllable decentralization. It would also put 
administrators, teachers, and special service per- 
sonnel in closer contact with each other. 

How big does a park have to be? How big, 
that is, before it pays off in the potential for 
administrative decentralization, or specialized 
instructional space, or in after-school and 
community-related facilities? 

It all depends on the community. The Nova 
park has been designed at a 5,000-pupil capacity. 
The New York City school staff has found that 
the specialized instructional areas and grade 
combinations they desire can be achieved in a 
10,000-pupil park. In Baltimore, this study 
showed that significant increases in instructional 
space can be achieved in a 6,000-pupil park. The 
size of a park will be determined by the kind of 
instructional program and related school pro- 
grams a school system wishes to provide, and 
what it is willing and able to provide in its 
scattered-site schools. The residential density and 



ethnic distribution of a city will also play a role. 
And related to the question of size will be the 
economics of park-scale construction. 

The Education Park 
and Economy of Scale 

Preston Search was probably the most forth- 
right of the park enthusiasts when it came to 
economy. In effect, he said the park would prob- 
ably save money — but if it didn’t, it was worth 
the increased costs. Our engineering and cost 
analysis agrees with Search’s ideas as far as physi- 
cal facilities are concerned. The economics of 
the park are based on size. Size creates economies 
which save money. Size also creates complexities 
which cost money. In most cases, the economies 
of size will at least be equalled by the complexities. 

The economies of size flow from greater space 
utilization which results in decreased costs per 
pupil. In a school complex, opportunities exist 
not just to maximize space utilization within a 
school, but to remove certain duplications. Audi- 
toriums, cafeterias, assembly areas, administra- 
tive space, and boiler and maintenance areas, for 
example, are facilities which could be consoli- 
dated and shared. 

Large size also makes possible construction 
economies. Contracts for large units usually re- 
sult in lower square-foot building costs because 
the contractor increases his base for overhead 
expenses and has many repetitive work items, 
such as forms and scaffolding. In some commu- 
nities, architects’ fees decrease significantly on a 
square-foot basis when the construction project 
is large. 

If a park is to provide educational opportuni- 
ties not available in smaller schools, these econo- 
mies of large size would never be realized in 
lower costs. They would be transformed instead 
into specialized facilities and services. In New 
York City, the Northeast Bronx Park Study* 
showed that 31,600 square feet of space could 
be saved in a park, as compared with five sepa- 
rate schools. The educational program for the 
park, however, called for 60,575 square feet of 



*Thi.s study was conducted in 1966-67 by Dr. Joseph 
McCarthy and August Gold of the New York City Board 
of Education. 




Large size can also create problems. 



added instructional space which would not have 
been available or financially possible in the sepa- 
rate schools. In Baltimore, our studies showed 
that 29,000 square feet in assembly and food- 
preparation space could be transformed into 
additional instructional space when six schools 
were clustered in a park. 

The complexities of large scale, at least as they 
apply to an education park, will also create costs 
a school system would prefer to avoid. The big- 
gest of these will involve the movement of stu- 
dents, teachers, and goods to, from, and within 
the school. 

The park will require service roads and load- 
ing and unloading areas. It will also require sub- 
stantial investments in off-street parking. Nor- 
mally, a school relies on existing streets to handle 
transportation, loading and unloading, and park- 
ing. But a park of 10,000 students, for instance, 
would create massive congestion and a severe 
blighting influence on adjacent areas if these 
functions were not handled off the regular streets. 
In all areas, this would require additional land 
acquisition. In dense inner-city areas, it would 
also mean structured parking and loading facil- 
ities, which can be expensive. The construction 
of these facilities, shared by families in adjacent 
residential areas and by others, would probably 
be in the best overall interests of the city. But 
1 8 someone would have to bear the costs. 



The park will inevitably result in large trans- 
portation expenses. How great will depend on 
how much student transportation is already 
underway. But the added costs will have to be 
borne by the schools, the parents, or by public 
transit facilities through school subsidies. 

Still another major cost factor will be the cost 
of land assembly and preparation. The only 
realistic way to compute these park costs is to 
consider how they would compare with sites for 
a comparable number of smaller schools. For 
example, the normal frustrations encountered in 
locating an adequate school site can be con- 
siderably aggravated in the search for a park site. 
Large tracts of undeveloped land are getting 
scarce. Where they exist, there is competition 
from other potential developers — housing, 
industry, commerce, or other public agencies — 
which may wish to keep them open. Assuming 
the schools can get such land, they will most 
likely find out quickly why the land is still open 
—perhaps poor subsoil conditions, inaccessibility, 
or rough terrain. 

Building a park on already developed city 
land presents other problems, including family 
and business displacement. Urban renewal is the 
best means for rearranging existing land use, but 
there are few renewal projects where 20-50 acres 
or more are available for a school. Neighborhood 
renewal projects, therefore, would impose 
costly restraints on park size, site, and design. 
Such restraints on size and scale could easily 
offset any savings of a land write-down. 

The issue of park-scale economy is a cloudy 
one, especially when considered on a general or 
theoretical level. Despite the claims and enthu- 
siasm of park proponents, there are limitations, 
questions, doubts, and uncertainties, as we have 
suggested. The concept is an appealing one, but 
how does it hold up under real conditions? We 
have found that only under real conditions 
involving specific planning situations can the 
benefits and limitations of the education park be 
usefully assessed. 

How can the potential problems be minimized 
and the advantages exploited, and what will be 
the effect on the size, form, and role of the park? 
These were the questions we set out to answer 
as we approached the specific problems posed in 
the three study cities. 



Can the education park improve the quality of education for every child? 
answerable only in specifics planning situations and given local conditions. 



This 



study 



found 



that question 













Philadelphia was an ideal starting place for this 
study. It is a large city with varied but typical 
urban school problems, where considerable work 
had already taken place on the education park. 
A small but articulate group, the Philadelphia 
Committee for Education Parks, had devel- 
oped a bold idea to replace all the schools of 
the city gradually with a system of 20 education 
parks. The timing for the Committee proposal 
was good. There was growing impatience with 
the conditions of Philadelphia’s schools, a new 
school board had taken office, and a massive 
school replacement program was about to get 
underway. 

So successful was the Committee in arousing 
interest in its idea that the School Board took 
the lead in participating in this tri-city study. 
Our specific charge in Philadelphia was to pro- 
vide insights on the education park idea, to 
gauge how workable a 20-park system could be, 
and to determine whether the system could 
achieve the claims made by the Committee. The 
Committee’s goals incorporated many of the 
classic themes of the park, with heavy emphasis 
on school desegregation and integration. As 
stated, the goals of the Committee proposal 
were . . . 

to provide opportunities for quality education 
not possible at scattered-site elementary, mid- 
dle, and senior highs. 

to provide the opportunity for integration and 
social interaction of children of different races, 
economic groups, and achievement levels. 

to create economies of scale through the con- 
centration of facilities at one location, making 
it economical and possible for the School Dis- 
trict to provide more advanced facilities. 

The committee proposed that each park con- 
tain eight elementary (K-4) schools, four middle 
(5-8), and two four-year high schools, with a 
combined capacity of 15,000 students, on sites 
of approximately 100 acres. As for integration, 
the Committee proposed that each park contain 
no more than 70 percent white or Negro stu- 
dents, and that this limit be applied to each grade 
level. The group even went so far as to identify 
12 sites for its plan, and proposed 1980 as the 
target date for implementation. 



Philadelphia’s Schools: Background 

These facts concerning Philadelphia formed 
the background of our study there: 

Among the problems facing the Philadelphia 
schools are those of substantial overcrowding in 
existing schools, significant increases in the ex- 
pected public school population, the need to 
eliminate non-fireproof schools, and a substantial 
pattern of de-facto school segregation. 

Population projections made in November, 
1966 showed that, just to keep pace with its 
growing school population and to phase out pre- 
1906 non-fireproof schools, Philadelphia would 
have to construct 125,534 new school spaces by 
1980. 



FUTURE NEEDS: PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 





EXISTING 

FIREPROOF 

CAPACITY 


1980 

PROJECTION 


SHORTAGE 


K-4 


104,250 


136,799 


32,549 


5-8 


42,550 


104,860 


62,312 


9-12 


44,275 


74,948 


30,673 


TOTALS 


193,075 


316,607 


125,534 



This projection is conservative in the following ways. It docs 
not include capacity for 3- and 4-year-olds who might attend 
pre-school. It assumes that the current high drop-^t rate 
of 331^ % for high school students will continue. Finally, 
because the most basic needs are so immense, the estimate 
does not assume any phasing out of post-1906 schools as 
these become obsolete. 



In the fall of 1966, 58 percent of Philadel- 
phia’s public school children were non-white. 
According to the 1960 U.S. Census, however, 
only 22 percent of Philadelphia’s 2,002,512 
residents were non-white. Both the population 
projections for the city and enrollment projec- 
tions for the school age population show a con- 
tinuing increase of non-whites, but with a similar 
disparity between total population composition 
and school enrollment composition. By 1980, 40 
percent of the 2,218,000 Philadelphians will be 
Negroes, but Negroes will account for 68 percent 
of the 301,976 children expected in grades 1-12 
of the public schools. 

This disparity between the racial composition 
of the public school population and that of the 
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total population is produced mainly by the high 
degree of private and parochial school enroll- 
ment in the city. Approximately 35 percent of 
the school age population (152,829 of 423,943 
children) attended private or parochial schools 
in September, 1966. The majority of these were 
white. By 1980, the enrollment projections indi- 
cate that about the same percent will be attending 
private and parochial schools. 

Typical of the pattern in most Northern cities 
is the concentration of predominantly lower- 
income Negro families in the inner city areas — 



areas where both housing quality and school 
conditions are the poorest. The geographic dis- 
tance between these areas and the major white 
concentrations is substantial. The concentration 
of Negroes in the inner city and the neighbor- 
hood school pattern result in significant de-facto 
segregation. While the overall ratio of Negro 
to white students in the 276 Philadelphia public 
schools is 58 percent to 42 percent, there are 
123 schools with more than 70 percent non- 
white enrollments and 92 schools with more 
than 70 percent white students. 
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Evaluating the 20-Park System 

As part of the evaluation, we conducted an 
inventory of all potential large sites in Philadel- 
phia with the help of both public and private 
agencies. These included both open land and 
sites that could be made available under the 
redevelopment process. A total of 53 potential 
sites were located, ranging in size from six to 
100 acres. 

Two basic theoretical approaches were devel- 
oped for the location of parks to meet the central 
objective of the 20-park proposal, that of school 
desegregation and integration. 

The first, the circumferential pattern, involves 



a “belt” of parks around the predominantly non- 
white inner city. Under this arrangement, the 
park service areas are pie-shaped wedges in 
which non-white students move away from the 
center of the city and white students move toward 
the center to the education park. The second 
approach, the radial corridor pattern, reflects 
the more likely availability of sites. The purpose 
of this approach is to achieve racial balance 
while minimizing the problems of costly land 
acquisition and displacement which would prob- 
ably accompany the circumferential pattern. The 
problem with the radial corridor pattern is that, 
compared with the circumferential approach, it 
would impose greater travel burdens on students. 
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The Circumferential Pattern 

This diagram shows the circumferential pat- 
tern in Philadelphia, adjusted to the available 
sites and major transportation corridors. Actu- 
ally, only 17 sites could be located, and some of 
these were as small as six acres. Our planning 
studies determined that a minimum site standard 
of 60 acres was necessary. The 1 00-acre standard 
proposed by the .Committee could be adjusted 
downward through roof terrace play areas or 
structured parking facilities. But even with this 
modification, 450 more acres of land would have 
to be added to the 760 acres that appeared 
available. 

The problem of site availability notwithstand- 
ing, the circumferential pattern came closest to 
meeting the proposed 70-30 racial ratios of each 
park. The belt formed by the park sites was 
located in a ring which followed the city’s racial 
distribution. The sites were convenient to major 



transportation routes, minimizing the travel time | 

for students. The burden of transportation would | 

fall mainly on white students. The principal dis- | 

advantage of this approach was, as the theoreti- | 

cal model suggested, high land costs; the sites | 

were near the center of the city. Approximately | 

10,000 families would have had to be dislocated. | 

Moreover, the pattern still required extensive | 

bussing of elementary and middle school chil- | 

dren at a cost conservatively estimated at | 

$10,900,000 annually. \ 
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The Radial Pattern 

This diagram shows the radial pattern in Phil- 
adelphia. Its purpose is to achieve the proposed 
racial balance while overcoming the inevitably 
high land costs of the circumferential pattern by 
using available open sites as much as possible. 
The necessary 20 sites are located at a significant 
saving over that of the circumferential pattern 
and with less family displacement (6,500 families 
versus 10,000). The problems of building on the 
available open land include, however, a substan- 
tial loss of convenience to students. To achieve 
the Committee’s 70-30 balance, many children 
would have to bypass the park site closest to them 
and travel considerable distances to another. The 
bulk of the traveling would be done by Negro 
students. The necessary travel would be further 
complicated by the lack of main transportation 
routes to these park sites. Total annual bussing 
costs would be approximately $13,400,000. The 



question at this juncture was: How could the 
radial and circumferential patterns be modified 
to exploit the advantages of each? 
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Modified Circumferential Pattern 

Here is the circumferential pattern adapted to 
take greater advantage of available sites. The 
basic approach is to create two “belts” of parks. 
Under this alternative, it would still be possible 
to create racial balance. Many students would 
have to bypass the park nearest them, although 
not for the inconvenient distances required under 
the radial corridor plan. Further, because these 
sites are located closer to major transportation 
routes, the need for bussing would be somewhat 
lessened. The annual bussing cost under this 
modification would be about $10,100,000. The 
cost of site acquisition is slightly higher than 
under the radial plan. Approximately 6,000 
families would have to be relocated. 
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The Modified Radial Pattern 

This approach essentially involves breaking 
up the long corridors under the radial pattern to 
reduce some of the transportation, while still ex- 
ploiting the maximum number of large, undevel- 
oped sites. 

Some children, mainly Negro, would have to 
take extremely long bus trips. Indeed, this ap- 
proach would involve the highest annual bussing 
costs ($14,600,000). On the other hand, it 
would result in the lowest displacement and site- 
acquisition costs. 
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Findings 

The relative costs of the different park systems 
cannot serve as a basis for accepting or rejecting 
the idea. That decision can only be made on the 
basis of what the system does or promises to do. 
The process of planning a 20-park system un- 
covered some of the problems and limitations of 
the park idea. It also led to a number of indi- 
vidual studies on me planning, economics, edu- 
cational programs, and racial integration of the 
park. As a result of these, we recommended 
against the park system. Perhaps the best way to 
outline the reasons is to summarize our findings 
as they relate to the three goals of quality educa- 
tion, integration, and economies which can be 
translated into advanced facilities. 

Quality Education 

We could neither dispute nor concur with the 
Committee’s claim that the park would lead to 
higher educational quality in Philadelphia. In- 
deed, we have already indicated the difficulty of 
pinpointing the relationship of the park concept 
to quality. 

“Quality” is a vague term with different mean- 
ings for different people. Earlier in this report, 
we charted the relationship of large size and con- 
solidation to public education. We found advan- 
tages — the potential for vertical mobility, ad- 
ministrative decentralization, a continuum of 
teacher planning and guidance, and opportunities 
for in-service teacher education and increases in 
specialized non-academic and instructional 
space. We also found problems — the potential 
for congestion, rigid administration, and over- 
whelming size and design. How great the advan- 
tages are will depend on what the schools are 
already providing; as a general rule, we found 
that those advantages which the park does seem 
able to provide will not be strictly academic. It 
is hard for us to see how a park could provide 
significantly more educational advantages than 
already exist within many areas of Philadelphia. 
In some areas, however, the education park 
would be very useful. 

The Philadelphia Committee is seeking a sys- 
tem to provide not only a higher level of quality, 
but a uniform level of equality. The Committee 
would prefer to see no differences among the 



parks — each offering the same benefits as the 
other, in a truly democratic school system. 

It is an appealing idea, but a disturbing one 
as well. The uniformity sought in the system 
would detract from one of the advantages of the 
park — the potential for decentralization, giving 
park personnel the freedom to develop their own 
ideas, curriculum, and community involvement 
in light of the people and conditions in the school 
— not by fiat from above. To be sure, inequality 
is a weakness in many schools. But diversity is a 
strength, and diversity and inequality are not the 
same. There is more that we do not know about 
the education process than we do know. Teachers 
and administrators need freedom to innovate as 
well as to learn. The system of parks, as pro- 
posed by the Committee, precluded this kind of 
pluralism and diversity. 

Desegregation and Integration 

As far as desegregation is concerned, our 
studies in Philadelphia showed that the park suf- 
fers from many of the same frailties — on a larger 
scale — as does a small neighborhood school. 
Chief of these is that a school does not play the 
major determining role as to where people live. 
As a practical matter, schools often chase after 
the population rather than attracting it. The park 
has to contend with the given fact that Philadel- 
phia, like most cities, is composed of ethnic en- 
claves. Fully 60 percent of the city’s white public 
school population lives in the northeast area of 
the city, far from the inner-city areas v/here most 
of the non-white students live. Whether one uses 
a neighborhood school or a park to integrate 
these students, he is faced with large-scale trans- 
portation, and the park does not overcome the 
problem of awkward gerrymandering of attend- 
ance areas to achieve racial balance. 

In the case of Philadelphia, as demonstrated 
in the various distribution patterns, one also en- 
counters the awkward predicament of having to 
send children to a distant park when, in many 
cases, another park with an equal program is 
much closer and more convenient. There are 
communities in Philadelphia where one could 
build a park, draw a concentric, logical bound- 
ary, and achieve a racially balanced school 
population. But most community situations will 
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require large-scale transportation and gerryman- 
dering of boundaries to achieve the desired racial 
ratios. 

The population distribution into ethnic en- 
claves is part of the broader picture of what is 
happening to Philadelphia’s population. The 
available public school enrollment projections 
show a 68 percent non-white enrollment by 
1980. The combined result of the sharp racial 
characteristics of housing patterns and the enroll- 
ment projections is that 1 6 of the 20 education 
parks would have 70 percent or more white or 
non-white students. In at least two parks, the non- 
white percentage would be closer to 80 percent. 

This result of so massive a replacement pro- 
gram gave us pause, particularly in light of the 
findings on the effect of racial integration on 
student achievement covered in the Equality of 
Educational Opportunity report of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The report includes an 
elaborate statistical summary of the inequities 
existing between predominantly white and non- 
wh.te schools, and, among other things, seeks to 
pinpoint the relationship between school integra- 
tion and student achievement. 

The implication of the report’s data and the 
written summary of its findings show that the 
characteristics of the student body account for 
more variation in student achievement than either 
school facilities or staff. The benefits of racial 
integration are largely derived from, as the Office 
of Education’s report puts it, “. . . the better edu- 
cational backgrounds ano nigher educational 
aspirations that are on the average found among 
white students.” The practical question then be- 
com.es how many students, white or non-white, 
of good educational background and high aspira- 
tion are required. The report sample shows that 
Negro students perform best in predominantly 
white schools and at poorer levels in predomi- 
nantly Negro or all-Negro schools. These find- 
ings, plus the judgment of the consultants who 
worked on this report, indicate that the benefits 
of integration are most likely to occur in either 
predominantly white schools, or schools with 
approximately 50/50 white-non-white ratios. 

^^Expert opinion” is often divided on the effects 
and causes of school integration. Equality of 
Educational Opportunity, even if its findings were 
not so comprehensive or startling, would have 



become a landmark of scholarship simply be- 
cause there has been so little comprehensive re- 
search on so critical a national issue as school 
desegregation. 

One would be foolish to take these findings, as 
well as the opinion of our consultants, and de- 
clare that school desegregation is worthless unless 
it results in integrated schools with a majority 
white population. But in tnis study we are talking 
about an entire school system being replaced 
with parks, most of which would have non-white 
majorities. In such a case, the U. S. Office of 
Education’s findings, plus the advice of our con- 
sultants, raised enough doubt in our minds to 
recommend against the Committee plan. 

But even if there were no doubt about the wis- 
dom of creating predominantly Negro education 
parks, there were other crucial questions miti- 
gating against the park system as outlined by the 
Committee. While the “systems approach” in- 
herent in the Committee proposal was intriguing, 
it did nothing to relate the Philadelphia schools 
to the broader needs of the community in terms 
of housing, neighborhood improvements, and 
other efforts to meet the needs of minority 
families, nor did it attack the root causes of segre- 
gation or take steps to achieve greater population 
stability. The insistence in the park plan of build- 
ing nothing but large big-site schools restricted 
seriously the School District’s ability to relate its 
planning and building to those of other agencies. 
Indeed, the systems approach, as proposed by the 
Committee, even minimized the potential role of 
the park as a regional facility. 



Economy of Scale 

The claim that the park could achieve signifi- 
cant economies in Philadelphia which can be 
translated into advanced facilities was borne out 
by our engineering analysis. We sought to find 
out how great these economies could be by taking 
the Philadelphia specifications for one senior 
high school, four intermediate middle schools, 
and four elementary schools, and determining 
what construction savings would accrue if these 
schools were built on one site. Using extremely 
conservative estimates of v/hat space could be 
consolidated, how unit costs would decrease, and 
how architectural fees would be reduced, we esti- 






mated the construction cost for a single park 
arrangement to be $23,752,000 — as compared 
with $28,404,000 if the schools were to be built 
individually on separate sites. This was strictly 
an engineering analysis of the cost of construc- 
tion. with no estimate of site cost, no effort to 
take additional specialized facilities into con- 
sideration, and no analysis of some of the com- 



plexities, such as parking, which a park would 
involve. What the analysis showed, in effect, was 
that park-scale construction in Philadelphia 
would result in an initial construction saving of 
$4,652,000 in the particular school grouping de- 
scribed. This $4,652,000 could, of course, be 
invested in additional specialized instructional 
space and facilities under such a scheme. 
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Although we recommended against a flat com- 
mitment to a park system in Philadelphia, we 
discovered enough clear-cut benefits in the park 
concept to develop several park prototypes which 
could play a major role in Philadelphia’s school 
construction program. In each case, we tried to 
suggest how the park’s advantages could be ac- 
cented and under what different social, economic, 
and planning situations the park could be used. 

Philadelphia is big enough to present so many 
variations in characteristics that we can gen- 
eralize about their applicability in other cities and 
situations. Indeed, we deliberately picked condi- 
tions in Philadelphia which were typical of those 
found in the other two study cities. 



One of the great planning advantages of the 
education park is its potential to provide visual 
stress to the importance of the school in the com- 
munity, as well as to provide for shared open 
space. The diagram (p. 42) shows how this advan- 
tage can be achieved by either cluster or linear 
development. Under the “scattered” concept of 
school location, i.e., the neighborhood school, 
school facilities are dispersed throughout a com- 
munity with no interrelationship among schools 
and with inefficient use of the land. 

A total of 65 acres is required for nine scat- 
tered-site schools. Utilizing the compact cluster 
plan, the same nine schools are brought together 
on a common site, sharing facilities and land. 
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and giving a strong focus to the school in the 
community. With this model, the convenience of 
the neighborhood school is preserved to a high 
degree and only 55 acres are required. 

In the linear concept, the schools are con- 
nected by a strip containing 55 acres. Again, the 
schools are given high visibility and prominence, 
they share space, and they are strung along a 
community, or perhaps between two communi- 
ties, leading to the possibility of joint housing or 
commercial development. The linear concept 
could be best applied along a significant trans- 
Dortation corridor. 



Each of the following prototype designs illus- 
trates one or a combination of these basic school- 
location concepts. The school unit sizes shown in 
the prototypes are 3,000 students for a four-year 
high school, 1,500 for the grade 5-8 middle 
school, and 1,000 for the elementary school. 
These numbers reflect what Philadelphia officials 
consider efficient school sizes. 

The prototypes which follow are designed for 
different urban land areas, starting in the dense 
inner-city location and moving outward toward 
the border areas where land is more readily 
available. 









Satellite Core Park 

(grades K~12) 

As the urban population has spread outward 
from Center City, certain areas with very high 
accessibility have developed as intensive com- 
mercial and office centers, adjacent to major 
transportation terminals where commuter rail 
lines, subways, suburban bus facilities, and major 
arterials provide the means of moving from one 
mode of transportation to another. Their poten- 
tial for an even more important role should be 
utilized. Such a satellite core provides a major 
opportunity for the development of a park com- 
plex, which illustrates the clustering concept of 
school location. Air rights, underutilized or obso- 
lete industrial and institutional sites, and low- 
dlsplacement urban renewal sites could be used. 
In addition, existing schools in surrounding resi- 
dential areas could be connected to the park core. 

The educational facilities associated with the 
core could include two high schools, a science 
center, and facilities for fine arts, performing arts, 
and administrative functions. High-rise commer- 
cial office and retail space, high-rise residential 
buildings, and multi-level parking facilities would 



also be built. In addition, an industrial park re- 
search and science center would be associated 
with the core. 

A network of recreational facilities and pedes- 
trian ways, within the surrounding residential 
areas, would connect existing and new schools 
to the functions of the core. 

This park would be located between predomi- 
nately white and predominately non-white areas, 
of different income levels: joint use of the same 
facilities would contribute to community integra- 
tion. Too, the high accessibility of the core facili- 
ties would make them available to a broad, 
diverse student body. 

The strategy for development of this complex, 
which would utilize the accessibility and the 
existing private development, is the immediate 
construction, on available sites developed 
through air rights or through the clearing of ob- 
solete industrial land, of major educational facili- 
ties near the existing nucleus. These public in- 
puts, strategically located, would be catalysts 
for additional development, and for the imple- 
mentation of the plan for the core as a major 
business, residential, transportational, and edu- 
cational center. 
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SITE 

Typical sites exist at strategic points in the city 
and region where commuter rail, rapid transit, 
local transit, and arterial streets converge. The 
sites are between lower density (upper income) 
areas and higher density (lower income) areas, 
with a broad service area permitted by high 
accessibility of site. 

PARK PLAN 

A complex of school and other functions devel- 
oped with a new transportation center and con- 
nected by pedestrian walkways to existing schools 
in surrounding neighborhoods. Constructing the 
core schools first would stimulate development 
of the center which would relate inner city and 
outer sections. 



PARK COMPONENTS 



2 High Schools 

2 Existing Middle 
Schools 

4 New Middle Schools 

3 Existing Elementary 
Schools 

4 New Elementary 
Schools 

New 

Facilities 10 Schools 



(Grades 9-12) 

(Grades 5-8) 
(Grades 5-8) 

(Grades K-4) 

(Grades K-4) 

Grades K-I2 



6,000 Students 



6,400 Students 



4,000 Students 
16,400 Students 



Also included are specialized educational core 
facilities, parking for 2,000 cars in structures, a 
regional sports center, new high-rise residential 
and commercial structures, new retail centers, 
new transportation center, and new and rehabili- 
tated housing in adjoining areas. 



SATELLITE CORE PARK; SPACE AND ACREAGE IMPLICATIONS 



EXISTING SCHOOLS 
NEW SCHOOLS 

GENERAL 

UNIT SIZE 

NUMBER STUDENTS 
(NEW SCHOOLS ONLY) 

BUILDING DENSITY 



SERVICE AREA 

MAXIMUM WALKING 
DISTANCES 



SITE REQUIREMENTS 

BUILDING COVERAGE 
AND RECREATION AND 
PLAY 

REGIONAL INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC SPORTS 
CENTER (STADIUM, 
GYM, ATH. FIELDS) 

PARKING: TOTAL 

FACULTY AND STAFF 
(I SPACE/2 FACULTY) 

STUDENTS 

(I SPACE/5 STUDENTS) 
SPORTS CENTER 
NEW HOUSING 



(GRADES 9-12) 


(GRADES 5-8) 


(GRADES K-4) 


Totals 








4 ELEMENTARY 




2 HIGH 


4 MIDDLE 


4 ELEMENTARY 




3,000 


6,000 


1,000 




6,000 


6,400 


3,000 


15,400 


HIGH RISE FOR 
SPECIAL FACIL- 
ITIES ONLY 


3-4 STORIES 


1-2 STORIES 




BUS, AUTO, 


WALK-IN, 


WALK-IN, 




RAPID TRANSIT 


BUS, AUTO 


BUS-IN 




1-2 MILES 


1/2 -I MILE 


Va-Vi miles 




15 ACRES 


16 ACRES 


10 ACRES 


41 ACRES 


15 


8 


4 


27 ACRES 


(2150 SPACES, 80% IN STRUCTURES) 


6 ACRES 


150 SPACES 


160 SPACES 


100 SPACES 


410 SPACES 


1250 SPACES 





— 


1250 SPACES 



500 ADDITIONAL SPACES 

(DEPENDS UPON RENEWAL POSSIBILITIES) 



500 SPACES 
(20 ACRES) 



TOTAL SITE REQUIREMENTS (NOT INCLUDING NEW HOUSING) 



74 ACRES 
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Satellite Core Park 



Legend 

(PROTOTYPE DIAGRAMS) 



MAJOR ACADEMIC FACILITIES 




ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(K-4) new 
1000 STUDENTS 




MIDDLE SCHOOL CORE 
CORE FACILITIES 
FOR TWO MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS 

HIGH SCHOOL (3000) 
3000 STUDENTS 



' PARKING 

A STRUCTURE 



a 



OUTDOOR PAVED 
AREAS - RECF^ 
GAMF^ AND ACCF^ 



RECREATION AND PARKING 



OUTDOOR 

RECREATION AREAS 



' ^ r' ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
^ - EXISTING 



‘ SPORTS CENTER 

ifTir STADIUM, POOL. 

UCL3 GYMNASIA. LOCKERS 



MAJOR CORE FACILITIF,S 



ij < SCIENCE CENTER 



r < HUMANITIES CENTER 




MAIN LIBRARY AND 
INSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS CENTER 



middle SCHOOL (5-8) 
1600 STUDENTS 



PARKING 
OPEN LOT 






ARTS CENTER 



1 ADMINISTRATION 
^ i CENTER 



2^' HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
EDUCATION FACILITY 



COMMUNITY RELATED FACILITIES 

’ LOCAL PUBLIC 
FACILITY 



SMALL COMMERCIAL 




COMMUNITY CENTER 







University-Related Park 

(grades K-12) 

Each of the three study cities contains nation- 
ally prominent colleges or universities adjacent 
to minority ghettoes. These institutions are in- 
creasingly searching for ways in which they can 
change their role from that of outsiders to that of 
neighbors. This park design suggests, physically, 
how these schools can help uplift their areas and 
provide greater opportunities for the residents. 
From a planning standpoint, this is an example 
of the linear concept of school location. 

The university-related park is located along a 
main transportation corridor of the city. It is 
highly accessible. Important core facilities and 
upper schools are concentrated at three major 
points along the transit line and are related to the 
college or university. This relation would allow 
the park to include some teacher education, an 
educational research center, university participa- 
tion in curriculum planning and development, and 
utilization of university staff where appropriate. 

As a result of its high accessibility, specialized 
facilities, and university relationship, the linear 
park could attract students from all over the city. 

The park, which in this case would have a 
capacity of 16,400 students, is spread out in 
three smaller clusters along the transportation 
corridors. Each cluster has a particular educa- 
tional focus- the humanities, science, or the arts. 
Two of the clusters contain comprehensive high 
schools. The third, immediately adjacent to the 



university, contains the administrative center of 
the park, a major teacher and educational re- 
search center, an arts center, and major core 
facilities for the entire park. 

The middle and elementary schools are linked 
to the clusters with pedestrian walkways and are 
located within the adjacent communities. These 
would be logical locations for a variety of com- 
munity facilities: health centers, employment 
training, local libraries, shopping areas, and 
other small-scale units. 

The high residential densities (above 40 dwell- 
ing units per acre) and commensurate land costs 
would indicate high-rise development of facilities 
and the use of parking structures near the major 
transportation corridor. The overall plan would 
include the development of new housing and 
rehabilitation of older structures. 

This plan shows one way in which the benefits 
of large park scale can be achieved in inner-city 
areas while avoiding a massive cluster, achieving 
intimate smaller units in a way which could be 
coordinated with selective neighborhood urban 
renewal approaches. 

The broad objectives of this plan -its relation- 
ship to the university, the specialized educational 
facilities, the creation of community facilities, 
the economic stimulus of renewal, the combined 
school and housing construction, and the creation 
of a new land use and image for a “ghetto” area 
— would make such a plan feasible for a Model 

Cities project. , 
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PARK COMPONENTS 



SITE 

One larger site (20-40 acres) and several smaller 
sites (5-10 acres) parallel to a major transporta- 
tion corridor (arterial street with underground 
subway) and connected to existing schools in 
surrounding neighborhoods. Major university 
located along corridor. Residential areas are 
higher density with generally lower-income, non- 
white population. 

PARK PLAN 

Centers of activity linked by transit and con- 
nected by pedestrian walkways with neighbor- 
hood schools. The renewal of the surrounding 
community, the creation of new mixed-density 
housing, and the relationship of the schools and 
university is stressed. 



2 High Schools 
4 Existing Middle 
Schools 

4 New Middle Schools 
6 Existing Elementary 
Schools 

4 New' Elementary 
Schools 
New 

Facilities 10 Schools 



(Grades 9-12) 

(Grades 5-8) 
(Grades 5-8) 

(Grades K-4) 

(Grades K-4) 

Grades K-12 



6,000 Students 



6,400 Students 



4,000 Students 
16,400 Students 



New specialized centers for arts, sciences, and 
humanities, at transit nodes, research center near 
university, new rehabilitated housing, new com- 
mercial and community facilities, parking for 
1,610 cars in structures (near commercial 
facilities). 



UNIVERSITY-RELATED 


LINEAR PARK 


: SPACE AND ACREAGE IMPLICATIONS 


EXISTING SCHOOLS 




4 MIDDLE 


6 ELEMENTARY 


Totals 


NEW SCHOOLS 


2 HIGH 
(GRADES 9-12) 


4 MIDDLE 
(GRADES 5-8) 


4 ELEMENTARY 
(GRADES K-4) 




GENERAL 










UNIT SIZE 


3,000 


1,600 


1,000 




TOTAL NO. STUDENTS 
(NEW SCHOOLS ONLY) 


6,000 


6,400 


4,000 


16,400 


SERVICE AREA 


BUS, AUTO, 
RAPID TRANSIT 


BUS, AUTO 


PRIMARILY 

WALK-IN 




MAXIMUM WALKING 


1-2 MILES 


1/2-1 MILE 


>/ 4-'/2 MILE 





SITE REQUIREMENTS 

BUILDING COVERAGE 
AND RECREATION AND 
PLAY 

SPORTS CENTER, 
TERRACE AND PLAY 
AREAS 

PARKING: TOTAL 

FACULTY/STAFF 
( 1 SPACE/2 FACULTY) 

STUDENTS 

(1 SPACE/5 STUDENTS) 



16 ACRES 



15 ACRES 



9 ACRES 



DEPENDING ON ARCHITECTURAL SOLUTIONS 

(1610 SPACES, 80% IN STRUCTURES) 

150 SPACES 160 SPACES 100 SPACES 

1200 SPACES 



40 ACRES 

(40 ACRES) 

6.5 ACRES 
410 SPACES 

1200 SPACES 



TOTAL SITE REQUIREMENTS (SCATTERED SITES ALONG MAJOR CORRIDOR: 46.5 ACRES 

TOTAL INCLUDING SPORT CENTER ETC.) 86.5 ACRES 






University-Related Park 












Legend 

(PROTOTYPE DIAGRAMS) 
MAJOR ACADEMIC FACILITIES 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(K-4) 

NEW 

1000 STUDENTS 




ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
- EXISriNG 


rrnrrrT? 


MIDDLE SCHOOL 
(5-8) 

1600 STUDENTS 




MIDDLE SCHOOL CORE 
CORE FACILITIES 
FOR TWO MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS 


“ll/U 


HIGH SCHOOL 
(3000) 

3000 STUDENTS 



RECREATION AND PARKING 

SPORTS CENTER 
STADIUM, POOL, 
r.VMNASTA T.OCKR 



Uc=j 
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PARKING 
OPEN LOT 


azuD 


PARKING 

STRUCTURE 

OUTDOOR PAVED 
AREAS - RECESS 
GAMES AND ACCESS 

OUTDOOR 

RECREATION AREAS 



MAJOR CORE FACILITIES 





ARTS CENTER 


[;cB 


SCIENCE CENTER 


- 

2d 


HUMANITIES CENTER 

MAIN LIBRARY AND 
INSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS CENTER 


□ 


ADMINISTRATION 

CENTER 


f@! 


HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
EDUCATION FACILITY 



COMMUNITY RELATED FACILITIES 





LOCAL PUBLIC 
FACILITY 


lUtx) 


SMALL COMMERCIAL 


0i 


COMMUNITY CENTER 



COMMUNITY CENTER 








to make residential integration work successfully. 

Rather than scatter its school improvement 
efforts, be they for new schools or school addi- 
tions, the city focuses its efforts on the park, 
where the total new space n^eds for the neigh- 
borhood are provided. The older schools, instead 
of having costly additions, are linked to the park 
with protected pedestrian malls. The space addi- 
tions which would have been provided separately 
are consolidated in the park, together with new 
construction. In this case, it is a 5-8 middle 
school. The savings gained by consolidation 
would be used for specialized educational facili- 
ties in the central facility to be used by all the 
schools. The central or core facilities would serve 
also as the administrative and teaching center for 
all the schools. It would also house community- 
related facilities such as space for assembly and 
recreation areas, after-school programs, and pos- 
sibly a library and facilities for senior citizens. 

The broad objective of this plan is the creation 
of a network of schools sharing specialized space 
and community-related facilities at the core 
facility to which they are all connected. The 
maximum walking distance from any of the exist- 
ing schools to the core facility would be ten 
minutes. 

0 2000 ' 




Community Center Park 

(grades K-8) 

The park concept is sufficiently broad and the 
opportunities presented by large scale are suffi- 
ciently flexible for the park to be used in many 
different planning situations. The park need not 
always require massive development. It can be 
applied to the needs of just one community, and 
it can incorporate existing schools. 

The community center park is envisioned for 
an older city neighborhood; it reflects a combi- 
nation of the clustering and scattered-site con- 
cepts. It is in an established residential area with 
many large single and two-famiiy homes. The 
population has been changing from older white 
middle- and upper-middle-income families to 
younger lower-middle-income families, many of 
them Negro. There is still a substantial population 
mix. The schools are old and often overcrowded, 
and there is a need for new school space as well 
as additions to some of the sound, older schools. 

Here the park is designed to strengthen the 
role of the schools in. the community. The park 
is seen as a reflection of the city’s commitment 
not just to halt any decline in the physical condi- 
tion of the neighborhood, but to revitalize it and 







PARK COMPONENTS 
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SITE 

One larger site (20-30 acres) and several smaller 
sites, including existing schcx)Is, in a developed 
older residential area, where facilities require 
expansion and connection to one another, and 
where a strong center is required. Access is by 
secondary arterial. 

PARK PLAN 

The approach is appropriate where classroom 
additions to old schools, a new middle school, 
and two elementaries are needed. A center is 
created by concentrating community facilities, 
recreation, middle and elementary schools, and 
a new school to replace the additions, on the 
main site and linking this to the older schools. 
The plan provides a new community focus as 
well as new facilities by this connection. 



Included are a neighborhood meeting and recre- 
ation center, 10-15 acres of new housing, special 
educational facilities, a combined city-school 
playfield development, other community facili- 
ties, and parking for 250 cars, partly in multi- 
level structures. 



1 New Middle School 
3 Existing Elementary 

Schools 

2 New Elementary 
Schools 

New 

Facilities 3 Schools 



(Grades 5-8) 
(Grades K-4) 
(Grades K-4) 
Grades K-8 



1,600 Students 



2,000 Students 
3,600 Students 



COMMUNITY CENTER PARK: SPACE AND ACREAGE IMPLICATIONS 



(GRADES 5-8) 

EXISTING SCHOOLS (NOT IN PLAN) 



NEW SCHOOLS 

GENERAL 
UNIT SIZE 

TOTAL NO. STUDENTS 
(NEW AND EXISTING 

BUILDING DENSITY 

MAXIMUM WALKING DISTANCES 

SERVICE AREA 



1 

1.600 

1,600 

2-3 STORIES 
% MILE 

WALK-IN, BUS-IN 



(GRADES K-4) Totals 

3-ADDITIONS AND 

REHABILITATION 

REQUIRED 

2 

1,000 

5.000 5,600 

1-2 STORIES 
% MILE 

PRIMARILY WALK-IN 



SITE REQUIREMENTS 

BUILDING COVERAGE AND 
RECREATION AND PLAY 

NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 
AND RECREATION 

PARKING 

FACULTY AND STAFF 
( 1 SPACE/2 FACULTY) 

STUDENTS 

NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 

SUPPLEMENT TO EXISTING 
SCHOOLS 

NEW HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 



7 ACRES 6 ACRES 



(250 SPACES; 1 ACRE SURFACE AND 
1 ACRE DECK IN CENTER) 

40 SPACES 75 SPACES 



(USING 8 ACRES OF LARGER SITE) 



13 ACRES 
5 ACRES 
2 ACRES 
115 SPACES 

100 SPACES 
35 SPACES 

10 ACRES 



TOTAL SITE REQUIREMENTS 
NEW FACILITIES AND HOUSING 



30 ACRES 




Legend 

(PROTarVPH DIAGRAMS) 
MAJOR ACADFMIC FACIUTIKS 




KLRMENTARY SCHOOL 
IK-4) new 
1000 ^rUDENTS 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
. - EXIS^riNG 



MIDDLE SCHOOL CORE 
CORE FACILITIES 
FOR TWO MIDDLE 
^ SCHOOI^ 




HIGH SCHOOLIJOOO) 
3000 STUDENTS 



RECREATION AND P*»KING 

SPORTS CENTER 
<TT- SEADIUM. POOL. 

GYMNASIA. lOCKERS 



PARKING 

5rrRUCTURn 






OUTDOOR PAVED 
ARRAS -RECE.SS 
GAMES AND ACCESS 



mzi 



OUTDOOR 

RECREATION AREAS 



MAJOR. CORE FACILrriE.S 



I y i SCIENCE CENTER 



> T HUMANrriE.S CENTER 



riT-' MAIN LIBRARY AND 
INSTRUCTION 
’ MATERIAI.S CENTER 



Vk highly SPECIALIZED 
W EDUCATION FACILITY 



COMMUNITY REl^iTF.D FAClLtnE^ 

LOCAL PUBLIC 
FACILITY 



SMALL COMMERCIAL 



middi e school <5-«) 

im STUDENTS 



PARKING 
OPEN Lor 



ARTS CENTER 



— I ADMINISTRATION 
1 CENTER 






COMMUNITY CENTER 
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Large-Scale Suburban Fringe Park 

(grades K-12) 

This park complex is a large concentration of 
clustered facilities on a single site on the outskirts 
of the city. In each of the three study cities, there 
are large tracts of relatively open land on which 
such a park could be located. Some of these 
would include an old estate now being sub- 
divided, tracts undeveloped because of unusual 
terrain or poor subsoil conditions, or land poorly 
served by transit facilities. In this case, the site is 
envisioned as accessible by expressway, a major 
arterial interchange, and rail transit stops. 

This is a large-scale park designed to serve 
diverse city neighborhoods, or to function as a 
regional facility, a role for which the park is 
especially well-suited. A regional park would 
offer the city a larger base for school integration. 
There would be two incentives for suburban co- 
operation; unusual educational opportunities, 
and the chance to lessen the growing financial 
burdens of schooling. The best financial incentive 
would be a substantial federal capital grant to 



cover much of the cost. In fact, federal support 
for regional parks would be one of the most effec- 
tive ways for the national government to meet 
its integration commitments. 

The park is envisioned as containing approxi- 
mately 100 acres. Ten of these are devoted to 
new, mixed-densit> housing to appeal to a variety 
of income levels and to ensure diversity in the 
study population of the immediate area, particu- 
larly for the elementary schools. The park would 
be located within two or three miles of higher- 
income suburban sections, as well as lower- 
income city areas. 

The plan includes a compact campus. At the 
heart of this campus is a specialized activity core 
in which facilities for the performing arts, fine 
arts, humanities, and sciences are located. Social 
services and school-community related functions 
are also housed in this core. 

The higher grade levels would be adjacent to 
the core. Middle and elementary schools would 
fan out from it. The six elementary schools are 
located sufficiently away from the core to give 
the smaller children smaller schools and .separate 
entrances. 
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PARK COMPONENTS 



SITE 

Approximately 80-90 acres adjacent to rapid 
transit and expressway interchange (few such 
sites are available within city limits). Easy to 
reach from both densely populated inner city 
areas and higher income suburban sections. 

PARK PLAN 

A grouping of several .schools on a highly acces- 
■sible site with wide service area potential. Within 
this compact campus plan, identity of smaller 
.scale units is .stressed. The central facilities core 
is intensely developed and includes multi-level 
structures, with an “urban” feeling. 



2 High Schools (Grades 9-12) 

4 Middle Schools ( Grades 5-8 ) 

6 Kienienlary Schools 

( Walk-in and Bussed ) ( Gnides K-4 ) 
12 School Units Gnides K-12 



6,000 Students 
6,400 Students 

6,000 Students 
18,400 Students 



Central core with special educational facilities, 
performing arts center, stadium, regional inter- 
.scholastic sports center, 8 acres of new housing. 
Parking for 1,760 cars, of which 50% is in 
structures. 



LARGE-SCALE SUBURBAN FRINGE AREA PARK ; SPACE AND ACREAGE IMPLICATIONS 
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3-4 
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TRANSIT 
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3 ELEMENTARY 
(GRADES K-4) Totals 

1,000 

6,000 18,400 

1-2 



WALK-IN, BUS-IN 



SITE REQUIREMENTS 

BUILDING COVERAGE 
AND RECREATION AND 
PLAY 

ROOF TERRACE PLAY 

STADIUM 

PARKING: TOTAL 

FACULTY AND STAFF 
( 1 SPACE/2 FACULTY) 

STUDENTS 
n SPACE/ 

4.5 STUDENTS) 

NEW HOUSING -MIXED 
DWELLING TYPES 



35 ACRES 22 ACRES 13 ACRES 

DEPENDS ON ARCHITECTURAL SOLUTION 

(1760 SPACES: 50% IN STRUCTURES) 

150 SPACES 160 SPACES 150 SPACES 

1300 SPACES 



70 ACRES 



8 ACRES 
10 ACRES 
460 SPACES 

1300 SPACES 
8 ACRES 



TOTAL SITE REQUIREMENTS 



96 ACRES 




Large-Scale Suburban Fringe Park 
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Medium-Sized Suburban Fringe Park 

(grades K-12) 

This is a slightly smaller park, again featuring 
the cluster plan. It would serve a partially sub- 
urban student body, with main emphasis on de- 
sign integration with new town or scattered but 
large-scale housing developments. The site would 
have many of the same characteristics as the one 
for the large-scale park, except for high accessi- 
bility. It would be from two to four miles from 
an expressway interchange or transit stop. Acces- 
sibility would be primarily by automobile, and 
many of the children would come from adjacent 
residential communities. The newer residential 
areas would have housing of mixed density and 
income levels. 



Here the park is viewed as a major focal point 
for a newly developing community. Community- 
related facilities, as well as educational facilities, 
are located in the core. The community facilities 
would include recreation, police, fire, and post 
office buildings, as well as a small sports stadium 
for community events and inter-school competi- 
tions. The theater, with a capacity of 2,500, 
would also be used for combined school-commu- 
nity activities. The design of the park includes 
small individual units and generous open space 
and parking provisions. Again, the older children 
are at the heart of things; the- younger children 
are placed in small schools adjacent to the new 
housing. 
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I SITE 



PARK COMPONENTS 



Approximately 100 acres, largely vacant, avail- 
able in outlying areas, surrounded by developing 
lower density residential areas with a predomi- 
nantly white middle income population, 

PARK PLAN 

A campus plan with a strong central core and 
symbolic tower, in which park administration 
and community services would be located. The 
park becomes a major community center for 
this area, with possible cooperation with subur- 
ban schools accommodated in the plan. 



(Grades 9-12) 
(Grades 5-8) 

(G Hides K-4) 
Grades K-12 



3,000 Students 
6,400 Students 

3,000 Students 
12,400 Students 



1 High School 
4 Middle Schools 
3 Elementary Schools 
(Walk-in) 

8 School Units 

Surface parking for 1,060 cars, small stadium, 
and community recreation center, other com- 
munity activities, special educational facilities, 
and 30 acres of new mixed-density housing. 



MEDIUM-SIZE SUBURBAN FRINGE PARK: SPACE AND ACREAGE IMPLICATIONS 
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'The unit size in this and all prototypes reflects economies of scale. It 
docs not reflect any consideration of purely educational or social factors. 





Medium-Sized Suburban Fringe Park 
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PUBLIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL POPULATION: 
BROWNSVILLE 





GRADES 


6-8 


7-9 

1 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


2 


YEAR 


POPULATION 


7o WHITE 


% NEGRO OR 
PUERTO RICAN 


1961 


3,662 


30.9 


69.1 


1963 


3,376 


22.7 


113 


1965 


4,527 


20.3 


79.7 



The study in New York centered on five Brooklyn 
communities. New York is so large that, even 
when considering just five communities located 
within one of its five boroughs, the total popula- 
tion is city scale. Brownsville, Canarsie, Flat- 
bush-East Flatbush, Midwood Flatlands, and 
East New York — the five communities in ques- 
tion— contain 725,257 people. That would make 
the area, known as East Central Brooklyn, a 
principal U. S. city — larger than Boston, for 
instance. 

Within the area, one can find the diversity in 
people, buildings, and geography which make for 
a city. It has a waterfront, ghetto tenements, large 
commercial areas, single-family homes, apart- 
ments, industry, open space, and major transit 
facilities. It also has many important city institu- 
tions, including Brooklyn College. 

A brief profile of the area will help in under- 
standing its school needs and the setting in which 
the education park was under consideration. Fol- 
lowing is a very brief statistical summary of each 
community, intended only as a general guide for 
the reader unfamiliar with East Central Brooklyn. 

Brownsville 

(1960 population, 123,073) 

Of all East Central Brooklyn’s communities, 
Brownsville has experienced the most dramatic 
changes in the racial composition of its popula- 
tion. Its housing and community facilities are in 
poor condition. During the decade 1950-1960, 
Brownsville lost 38 percent of its white popula- 
tion, and had a sharp rise in its Negro and Puerto 
Rican population. As a result, by 1960, 57 per- 
cent of its population was white and the remain- 
ing 43 percent was Negro or Puerto Rican. That 
the trend has continued is indicated by the fact 
that only 10 percent of the resident births in 
1 965 \vere white. 



PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL POPULATION! 

BROWNSVILLE 
GRADES K-5 K-6 



NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 



YEAR 


POPULATION 


% WHITE 


% NEGRO OR 
PUERTO RICAN 


1961 


1 6,428 


29.4 


70.6 


1963 


16,024 


19.5 


80.5 


1965 


16,408 


9.6 


90.4 



Canarsie 

(1960 population, 61,181) 

During the period 1950-1960, Canarsie had 
a significant increase in population. The trend 
has held, largely as a result of the continued con- 
struction of middle-income housing. Overall 
population jumped by 58.5 percent during the 
past decade. The area is predominantly white. 
In 1955, 84 percent of all resident births were 
white; by 1965, this figure had climbed to 91 
percent. 

The elementary and junior high school enroll- 
ments reflect the predominantly white racial 
composition. 



PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL POPULATION: 

CANARSIE 
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% NEGRO OR 
PUERTO RICAN 
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PUBLIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL POPULATION: 

CANARSIE 



GRADES 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 



YEAR 

1961 

1963 

1965 



POPULATION 

2,458 

1,869 

3,844 



% WHITE 

89.7 

81.4 

84.6 



7-9 

2 

% NEGRO OR 
PUERTO RICAN 

10.3 
18.6 

15.4 
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Flatbush-East Flatbush 

(1960 population, 238,232) 

This community is showing some changes in 
its population composition. From 1950-1960, it 
lost approximately six percent of its population 
and had a slight increase ( 1 .7 percent) in its 
Negro and Puerto Rican population. Resident 
births show a continuing pattern of white losses. 
In 1955, 97.6 percent of the births were white; 
in 1954, 85 percent were white. 

The educational demographic situation indi- 
cates still sharper losses in the white population, 
but much of this loss stems from the fact that 
Flatbush receives non-white students from other 
communities. 



PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL POPULATION: 
FLATBUSH-EAST FLATBUSH 



GRADES K-5 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 3 


K-6 
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1961 
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21.9 



PUBLIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL POPULATION.' 



FLATBUSH-EAST FLATBUSH 



GRADES 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 



6-8 

1 



7-9 

2 



YEAR 


POPULATION 


% WHITE 


% NEGRO OR 
PUERTO RICAN 


1961 


5,219 


93.0 


7.0 


1963 
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19.4 


1965 
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69.0 


31.0 



PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL POPULATION: 



MIDWOOEFFLATLANDS 



GRADES K-5 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 2 



K-6 K-8 

5 1 



YEAR 


POPULATION 


% WHITE 


% NEGRO OR 
PUERTO RICAN 


1961 


10,026 


98.9 
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1963 
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1965 
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8.7 



PUBLIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL POPULATION: 
MIDV/OOD-FLATLANDS 





GRADES 


NUM 


BER OF SCHOOLS 


YEAR 


POPULATION 


1961 


3,315 


1963 


4,339 


1965 


5,703 



6-8 7-9 

1 2 
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98.6 1.4 

97.9 2.1 

95.9 4.1 



East New York 

(1960 population, 156,858) 

East Nev/ York is possibly the least stable of 
the five communities. The population shifts dur- 
ing the decade 1950-1960 only hinted at the 
more accelerated changes which have occurred 
since. The total population dropped by 1.6 per- 
cent in the 1950-1960 period. At the same time, 
the white population dropped from 98.2 percent 
to 88.4 percent of the total. The resident births 
show a drop from 90.5 percent white in 1955 to 
38.7 percent white in 1 965. This is an area where 
a good deal of new housing construction will be 
taking place. 



Midwood-Flatlands 

(1960 population, 145,913) 

This area of East Central Brooklyn is the most 
stable of those we studied. It experienced a two 
percent gain in population during the 1950-1960 
period, and its 1960 population was 99.2 per- 
cent white. From 1 955 to 1 965, there was a slight 
drop in white resident births — from 98.8 precent 
to 97.7 percent. 



PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL POPULATION.' 
EAST NEW YORK 
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Present and Proposed Scattered-Site Schools in East Central Brooklyn 
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PUBLIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL POPULATION; 
EAST NEW YORK 



GRADES 

NUMBER OF .SCHOOLS 


68 

2 


7-9 

3 


YEAR 


POPULATION 


WHITE 


Vo NEGRO OR 
PUERTO RICAN 


1961 


6,109 


60.1 


39.9 


1963 


6,499 


46.9 


53.1 


1965 


7,324 


36.2 


63.8 



The five communities, as already suggested, 
present considerable diversity in physical char- 
acteristics as well as in population composition. 
Their housing ranges from the tightly knit, in- 
creasingly substandard row houses of Browns- 
ville to the large single-family houses of Midwood 
and Flatbush. The area includes wood-frame 
two-family homes in Canarsie and parts of East 
New York, and high-rise middle-income housing 
already constructed or underway in the southern 
sectors. Running along much of the railroad spin 
which traverses the center of the area are mix d 
light industrial and wholesale areas, some of 
them strong, others in a state of decline and a 
blight to adjacent areas. But there are also some 
sound residential areas adjacent to the line. 
Brooklyn College is one of the institutions that 
borders it. There is high-density land use along 
such major arterials as Flatbush Avenue, as well 
as open space, particularly along the southern 
marshes which border Jamaica Bay. 

A walk through the area gives a much stronger 
impression of the changes which are taking place 
than do statistics. In the highly developed north- 
ern section of the area, one sees evidence that 
physical blight, already pervasive in Brownsville, 
is beginning to spread. To the south, the new 
construction represents another chapter in New 
York’s frantic effort to augment its supply of 
standard housing. 

But neither the data nor first-hand observation 
show that the future is set for East Central Brook- 
lyn. The shape of the future can still be deter- 
mined by public policy decisions. 

The Original Proposals 

Conflict arose in East Central Brooklyn when 



the Board of Education proposed to construct 
seven schools on scattered sites to alleviate severe 
ove.f'crowding. The seven schools included four 
elementary schools for Brownsville, and three 
intermediate schools — one each in Canarsie. 
Midwood Flatlands, and East New York. Par- 
ents in Brownsville felt the six schools would do 
nothing to alleviate the de-facto segregation in 
Brownsville .schools and, in fact, would result in 
further school segregation; the new schools could 
be characterized as neighborhood schools draw- 
ing mainly from immediately adjacent areas. 

The parents developed a proposal for the con- 
struction of an education park to house a mini- 
mum of 15,000 children and serve all East Cen- 
tral Brooklyn. The site, called the Flatlands, was 
a large undeveloped tract roughly in the center 
of East Central Brooklyn, just south of Browns- 
ville. The park was to be solely for intermediate 
grades. Among those children attending such a 
park would be students from six existing inter- 
mediate schools which were already either pre- 
dominantly Negro or white. 

Under the terms of the parents’ proposal, five 
of the intermediate schools replaced by the park 
would be transformed into elementary schools 
to alleviate overcrowding:. The sixth would be 
turned into a high .school annex. 

The parents sought and obtained an injunction 
from the New York State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to prevent the Board of Education from 
proceeding with the onstruction of the seven 
scattered-site schools until the feasibility of their 
plan was studied. The injunction was granted on 
the basis that, if the Board proceeded with the 
seven schools, the park proposal could never be 
implemented. The injunction was granted in the 
spring of 1966. 

During the summer of 1966, the School Plan- 
ning and Research Division of the New York 
City Schools developed an alternative school 
construction proposal for East Central Brooklyn. 
It was considerably broader than the first plan. 
The Division called for the construction of two 
education parks: one to serve Canarsie, Browns- 
ville, Flatbush-East Flatbush, and Midwood 
Flatlands; the second to serve East New York 
and parts of the neighboring borough. Queens. 

The first park was to be located in Flatbush- 
East Flatbush and comprised one senior high and 
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Education Park Proposals in East Central Brooklyn 

The Flatlamls site proposed by the parents is identified as site B. The alternative park sites proposed by the 
staff of the Board of Education are shown as sites A and C-D. 



three intermediate schools, with a total capacity 
of 1 0,000 students. In addition to the park, the 
Division proposed three scattered-site intermedi- 
ate schools - one in Brownsville, the other two 
in predominantly while neighborhoods with no 
site specified. 

The .second park, to be located in East New 
York, included a high school and three inter- 
mediate schools with a total capacity of 9,400 
students. Our a.ssignment was to study the two 
propo.sal.s, determine their merits, and recom- 
mend one. It proved to be a difficult task for more 
than the obvious reasons. One of the big points 
of contention between the parents and the Board 
of Education staff, as stated in the public record, 
was the question of what was happening to the 
racial composition of East Central Brooklyn. 
The only way4o determine who was right was to 
develop a com prehen .si ve demographic analysis. 
None existed. 

The admini.strative staff responded unfavor- 
ably to the parents’ proposal because the admin- 
istrators felt the racial composition of areas to 
be served by the park was unstable, and that the 
park would lead to de-facto school segregation. 
The statistical basis for the staff assertion was 
the change in school composition in areas ad- 
jacent to the site chosen by the parents for their 
park proposal. Within one-and-one half miles of 
this site, called the Flatlands, the .staff identified 
23 of 24 schools which lost white students be- 
tween 1958 and 1965. The staff also pointed to 
a loss of white students throughout East Central 
Brooklyn significantly greater than the overall 
city-wide trend. 

Using the same data as the administrative 
staff, the parents, with the outside help of a stati- 
stician, arrived at substantially different conclu- 
sions. While conceding that elementary schools 
adjacent to the Flatlands site had lost white stu- 
dents, they claimed that no long-range projec- 
tions could be derived from these losses because 
there were few, if any, white students left to lose. 
They also cited the population stability in such 
areas of Canarsie and Midwood-Flatlands, as 
well as the high levels of new middle-income 
housing construction, as offsetting non-white 
increases in other areas. 

As for the rate of white student losses, the 
parents questioned the validity of comparing one 



section of Brooklyn again.st city-wide totals be- 
cause the latter contained such predominantly 
white bastions as Staten Island and Queens. They 
felt a more realistic compari.son would be be- 
tween East Central Brooklyn and the remainder 
of Brooklyn. This comparison showed a rela- 
tively stable racial composition for the areas to 
be served by their park propo.sal. 

The difference, therefore, between the staff 
and the parents was substantially this: The par- 
ents saw increasing .stability for the five commu- 
nities which could be assured by the construction 
of an education park .serving all intermediate 
school children and offering quality education 
as a po.sitive attraction to white .students. The 
staff took a pe.ssimistic view. It felt that the par- 
ents’ proposal, because of racial change in the 
population, would ultimately result in a segre- 
gated park. As an alternative, the staff offered 
two parks, both located in predominantly white 
neighborhoods, with one drawing from Queens 
for many of its white .students. In addition, it 
proposed the construction of three neighborhood 
intermediate schools, at least one of which would 
have been clearly segregated. 

An Evaluation 

We were unable to break the statistical dead- 
lock between the parents and the staff. We did, 
of course, make the obvious recommendation 
that if the Board of Education is to make respon- 
sible decisions concerning school integration, 
it must have more comprehensive demographic 
data. Such statistics might be best obtained 
through a city-wide effort of computerized demo- 
graphic analysis which would be made available 
to all agencies. 

Neither the time nor resources were provided 
to us to engage in such analysis, but what demo- 
graphic analysis we were able to perform showed 
that both the parents and the staff had under- 
estimated the probable student enrollments for 
East Central Brooklyn. Using the percentage- 
survival method of enrollment projection, we 
found that, by 1 972, the Canarsie and Flatbush- 
East Flatbush areas, re.spectively, would have a 
total of 1 ,68 1 and 977 intermediate school pupils 
more than the staff’s projections for these areas. 
Of this total of 2,658 children, approximately 
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2,032 would be white and 626 would be Nearo 
and Puerto Rican. How many of these children 
would attend public schools would depend 
largely, of course, on private and parochial 
school policies in the years ahead. In other 
words, our brief studies tended to support the in- 
tegration potential underscored by the parents, 
although our total enrollment projection was 
larger than that envisioned in their park proposal. 

There are some advantages but many short- 
comings in the proposals of both the parents and 
the administrative staff. The clear benefit of the 
parents’ park idea is its simplicity — all school 
construction to be centered on an education park 
serving the entire area. Further, this proposal 
would preclude the construction of any new 
school space which would clearly be segregated. 
It is this latter advantage that shows the essential 
weakness of the staff plan — both the original 
idea of seven scattered-site schools and the later 
proposal for two education parks and three 
scattered-site intermediate schools. One of those 
schools — that slated for Brov/nsville — would 
clearly be a segregated school; there are also 
serious questions about the potential racial bal- 
ance of the other two, which would be located 
in predominantly white neighborhoods. 

An essential weakness of the parents’ proposal 
was its underestimation of the total school popu- 
lation. Although their proposal called for a park 
of approximately 15,000 pupils, our analysis 
showed that the park might have to serve at least 
19,000. Not only did this proposal underesti- 
mate, in our judgment, the growth in school 
population; it did not take into account where 
that extra growth was most likely to occur, 
namely in the southern portions of East Central 
Brooklyn, where new housing is under construc- 
tion. This is an area quite distant from the pro- 
posed Flatlands site. Another question was thus 
raised. Should there not be greater flexibility in a 
park proposal? Why not more than one park site? 

Flexibility is the greatest advantage of the staff 
proposal. The two locations selected for parks 
are more centrally located between already de- 
veloped areas and those scheduled for new con- 
struction, The weakness of the staff proposal, as 
already noted, is that the accompanying con- 
struction of three intermediate schools would put 
the Board of Education in the position of con- 



structing at least one new dc-facto segregated 
school. Moreover, the staff proposal does rela- 
tively little to de.segregate existing schools. 

There are even broader problems with both 
proposals. Neither is related to the overall physi- 
cal needs of East Central Brooklyn, and neither 
is in a firm position to influence change in the 
area. Both seemed to have been developed in a 
planning vacuum. 

Nothing better illustrated this than the fact 
that neither of the proposals took into consider- 
ation the Cross-Brooklyn Expre.ssway which, as 
then planned, would traverse the entire ai». 5 i 
along the alignment of the railroad cut. The high- 
way would therefore cut through part of one of 
the park sites proposed by the school staff, and 
partially isolate the Flatlands site proposed by 
the parents. 

But the highway did more than cut through 
two of the sites under consideration. It promised 
to create a physical barrier between the north 
and south portions of East Central Brooklyn. In 
other words, the huge public investments repre- 
sented by the expressway and the schools were 
in direct conflict with each other. 

This conflict between public agencies is not 
unusual in New York — nor, for that matter, in 
many other American cities. Because of New 
York’s size, however, its conflicts are greater and 
more difficult to overcome. The schools in New 
York seem forever groping with the effects of 
policies instituted by other agencies, particularly 
those concerned with housing. East Central 
Brooklyn has its examples of this, the biggest 
one being the construction of thousands of units 
of predominantly white middle-income housing 
in the southern sectors of the area while the 
school staff grapples with the problem of white 
student losses in the northern end. 

Normal school planning is frustrating and 
often ineffective when there is no unity of pur- 
pose among public agencies. Park planning can 
be disa.strous under such conditions, as under- 
lined throughout this report. 'Yet East Central 
Brooklyn had all the conditions for disaster — a 
lack of precise demographic data, massive hous- 
ing construction unrelated to total community 
planning, unchecked blight and deteriorating 
housing, and the clash of a highway alignment 
with school sites. 



A Planning Proposal 

Under the prevailing conditions in East Cen- 
tral Brooklyn, it is impossible to express enthusi- 
asm for either existing park proposal. Both seem 
inadequate. What is needed is a way in which 
school planning can be related to the existing 
strengths and planning opportunities. High 
among these is widespread community concern, 
as typified by the efforts of the Brownsville par- 
ents. Another is that, while East Central Brook- 
lyn has its problems, it has much in the way of 
community strength in terms of buildings as well 
as institutions. The third is the highway — the 
fact that the area was slated for huge public in- 
vestment in a major facility which, if properly 
planned, could help rather than hurt. Indeed, as 
we studied it, the highway represented a key to 
the revitalization of East Central Brooklyn. 

The preferred alignment for the highway is 
the existing railroad line. Through the use of 
air rights, highway construction over the line 
could minimize business and family displace- 
ment. The line is a landmark in the area. It rep- 
resents a strong physical symbol shared by each 
of the five communities. While each community 
presents widely divergent characteristics, the 
railroad pre.sents a common theme among them 
as it burrows past Brooklyn College and the 



tree-lined residential streets of Midwood, con- 
tinues along the sites of relatively new apartment 
houses in Flatbush. and then surfaces in the light 
industrial areas of Canarsie and moves north- 
ward through Brownsville and East New York. 
Although it was never designed to fulfill such a 
role, the line unites the entire area. 

Much of the land along the line, including the 
two sites under consideration for education 
parks, has enormous development potential. 
Other sites and land u.ses close to the line repre- 
sent a di.stinct threat to the area. They include 
marginal light indu.stry, junk yards, and ob.solete 
plants and inefficient storage facilities. And now 
there is what many residents regard as the specter 
of disruptive highway construction planned 
above the line. 

The combination of the already incompatible 
land uses along much of the railroad and the new 
highway could be a severe blow to the health 
and vitality of East Central Brooklyn, seriou.sly 
hampering efforts to achieve residential stability. 
If the highway is meshed with sensitive commu- 
nity planning, however, it could lead to a total 
linear development of a new community center 
which would include housing, comm.ercial facili- 
ties, recreation, and schools connecting the entire 
East Central Brooklyn area. 



(over) The linear city atop a rail line and highway 
traversing 5 V 2 miles in East Central Brooklyn. 
Linear development, incorporating air rights, 
begins at Brooklyn College and stretches to a 
new community college in Brownsville. 
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The first step toward this needed total develop- 
ment, as we see it, would be a recognition by the 
city that in planning a highway above the rail- 
road line, it is not faced with a problem of how 
to fit together two forms of transportation; it is, 
rather, dealing with an opportunity to create a 
major transportation spine which would not only 
cross the area, but could serve it as well. 

The rail line is preferred as the alignment for 
the highway, partly to cut down come of the dis- 
ruption and displacement that large-scale road 
building usually incurs. But the alignment also 
presents some unusual challenges. One is to find 
a way to use the line without disrupting service. 
Another is to screen the expressway wherever 
possible from adjacent residential areas. 

Serious consideration is being given to deep- 
ening the cut, placing the line on a lower level, 
and decking the expressway above. We propose 
that the further depression of the rail line and 
the decking of the highway be accompanied by 
the provision of additional lanes or tracks for a 
local transit service for at least the five commu- 
nities. Thus, the means for total linear develop- 
ment would be established. 

Through the use of air rights, adjacent sites, 
and spot clearance, we envision the construction 
of this transportation spine being accompanied 
by large-scale residential, commercial, and pub- 
lic development in which the schools would play 
a major role. School space could be constructed 
along the spine. Specialized facilities could be 
provided as part of an overall linear school where 
it would be possible to provide outstanding cen- 
ters for such fields as science, the arts, and tech- 
nology. This system of schools could be anchored 
at one end by Brooklyn College, at the other by 
a new community college and technical insti- 
tute. Some high school students could spend part 
of their school day in advanced work at either 
college. 

In effect, children would be in school once 
they arrived at stops along the transportation 
line closest to their homes. The local transit serv- 
ice would take them to the facility, where they 
would receive instruction. Each special facility 
along the line would permit a student to spend 
part of or a full day - or perhaps a month - at 
a humanities, science, or social sciences center. 
He could utilize whatever facility for whatever 



length of time would be required by his indi- 
vidual needs. 

The means of conveying the pupils along the 
school could be a series of special rail cars or 
one of a number of new vehicles being developed, 
such as a rail bus capable of running along tracks 
as well as on regular street pavement. At night, 
the school centers would be available for adults. 

We feel that this proposed development would 
meet not only the stated objectives of the original 
park proposals, but would achieve the equally 
crucial objective of combining school programs 
with total community development. This pro- 
posal would not present a significant delay in 
school construction. Rather, it would assure a 
more vital role for the schools in a broad develop- 
ment effort. 

In concert with other public agencies, and 
with community involvement in the planning, 
this comprehensive effort to provide housing, 
comm.unity service centers, employment oppor- 
tunities, shopping clusters, and school and cul- 
tural centers could result in a revitalized city 
within a city. This linear city would be stable, 
environmentally pleasing, and capable of offer- 
ing the urban dweller conditions for the attain- 
ment of his personal aspirations. We know of no 
other way to deal with the total needs of East 
Central Brooklyn. The large-scale effort implied 
in this planning proposal is essential. In other 
words, the Brooklyn case study showed most 
vividly why the schools cannot “go it alone.” 





Childrens City 
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In Baltimore, we had the opportunity to study 
the educational implications of the park more 
intensively. We had identified the major issues in 
previous studies in New York and Philadelphia, 
and were in a better position to investigate some 
of the advantages of the park in specific terms. 
Moreover, the school system had taken the initi- 
ative in exploring the idea with no perceptible 
community pressure concerning the park, pro 
or con. 

Dr. Laurence Paquin and his staff wanted us 
to direct our study toward the elementary and 
junior high school grades, where Baltimore has 
its greatest space and program needs. They 
wanted to know what educational programs and 
specialized instruction at grade levels pre-K-9 a 
park of approximately 6,000 students could offer 
beyond those planned in their smaller scattered- 
site schools. The control group, for purposes of 
comparison, included a recently constructed 
elementary school and a junior high school. 

The Baltimore superintendent and his staff 
were also interested in the feasibility of locating 
a park in the downtown area, closely allied in 
terms of planning with urban renewal activity 
projected for the vicinity of the Inner Harbor. 
They had two reasons: first, the need for new 
schools in and around downtown Baltimore, sec- 
ond, their desire for a strong physical and visually 
prominent role for the schools in the proposed 
revitalization of the downtown area. They felt 
also that new housing for mixed-income levels 
might have the potential to attract more middle- 
class families to the city and the public schools. 

It was then agreed that the best way to test the 
education park concept in light of these goals 
was to plan an actual park. This meant finding 
a satisfactory site, developing a park model, pre- 
senting ideas on the kind of space allocations and 
programs it could provide, and then comparing 
the resulting plan, including its economic dimen- 
sions, to the control group. 

Site Selection 

Meetings with the school staff produced a list 
of six requirements to be met in the site-selection 
process. One was that the proposed park site had 
to be close to neighborhoods requiring elemen- 
tary and junior high school space. Related to this 



objective was site accessibility — the location 
would have to be one to which a substantial num- 
ber of children could walk, but adjacent to major 
street arterials for those who would need trans- 
portation. The third requirement was that the 
site had to be related to the Inner Harbor Project, 
a major urban renewal plan featuring new hous- 
ing for mixed income groups. The fourth was 
that the site had to be large enough to accom- 
modate 6,000 students. Normally, this meant 
about 25 acres.* (A smaller site would do, as- 
suming that we might create additional acreage 
through “made” land such as structured parking, 
roof terraces, and covered play areas. ) A fifth was 
that the location had to encourage .school inte- 
gration. The final requirement, which was really 
more of a hope, was that the site be highly visible 
so that, in combination with the park design, it 
could symbolize the importance of children and 
their education to the life of the city. 

Requirements of this kind present obvious 
challenges, especially to those familiar with 
inner-city and downtown real estate. Such sites 
are difficult to find. They are usually expensive. 

-Generally, Baltimore site standards provide for three acres 
for an elementary school and 10 acres for a junior high 
school. 



Project Location in Baltimore 







Baltimore’s Inner Harbor. The site under consideration for an education park is along the bottom of the 
photograph, overlooking the harbor and downtown areas. 
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They inevitably require substantial relocation of 
families, businesses, or both. 

School sites appear to be premium-priced in 
Baltimore, regardless of location, and even with 
urban renewal write-downs. A 1965 school re- 
quired an outlay of $4.00 a square foot. It was 
located in an urban renewal project. City officials 
claim that the renewal write-down for school 
space in Baltimore is generally one-half the fair 
market value. 

In the area under consideration, land costs 
were estimated at $8.00 a square foot, or roughly 
$360,000 per acre. This figure is based on one 
of the control-situation schools in a comparable 
location, for which land cost projected to 1968 
was estimated at $8.00 a square foot. It was 
checked by estimating the density in the vicinity 
at 40-to-50 dwelling units per acre, with average 
cost of acquiring and clearing at $7-9,000 per 
dwelling unit. 

The location of the park in the urban renewal 
project could reduce the cost to $180,000 per 
acre, according to the current rule of thumb, but 
it was soon pointed out that local officials could 
provide no more than seven acres for a school in 
the project. At the outset, a significant economic 
hurdle stood in the way of an education park in 
central Baltimore. 




Education Park Site 



The other site requirements led to a close ex- 
amination of an area adjacent to Federal Hill, 
which overlooks the Inner Harbor from the 
south. This area was one of four possible down- 
town locations nominated by the City Planning 
Commission. Our studies showed that it met the 






basic social and educational requirements. It was 
adjacent to the Inner Harbor Project. Indeed, it 
joined the project area to the South Baltimore 
neighborhood, characterized by obsolete and 
overcrowded elementary and junior high schools, 
eight of which had been recommended for re- 
placement in a school-facilities survey. 
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The 1980 population projection and school- 
facilities survey for the area showed that the 
existing sound schools in South Baltimore and 
adjacent areas had a capacity of 800 students. 
An estimated total of 4,600 children would be 
enrolled in the elementary and junior high 
schools, resulting in a shortage of 3,800 spaces. 
Of the 3,800 students for whom new school 
space had to be provided, it was estimated that 
3,200 would be white and 600 non-white. This 
projection was for South Baltimore and immedi- 
ately adjacent neighborhoods. It took into ac- 
count the net impact on the population of planned 
public improvements in the area, including high- 
way construction and new moderate-and-upper- 
middie-income housing in the Inner Harbor 
Project. The students would be within % of a 
mile of the site under consideration. Therefore, 
most of them would be within walking distance. 

Despite the deteriorated conditions of its 
school plant, much of the housing in South Balti- 
more is sound. Much of its population is stable, 
and many of its families are white and have lived 
there for generations. It has a high percentage of 
blue-collar workers and a great deal of manu- 
facturing employment in nearby plants. 

While the park site could handle the school 
needs of South Baltimore, it would by no means 
serve only that area. Its development into a park 
with a capacity of 6,000 students, its relationship 
to the Inner Harbor and the downtown area, 
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Area Schools to Be Replaced 



makes it a neutral site related more to downtown 
as a whole than te any adjacent neighborhood. 
In other words, a park in this location could draw 
on the substantial white population of neighbor- 
ing areas as a firm basis for school integration, 
but it would still have the capacity for an addi- 
tional 2,200 students, giving it a city-wide role. 
School administrators could draw students from 
other areas where existing elementary and junior 
high schools are overcrowded or segregated. 

The site is also highly visible and accessible. 
It has a commanding view of downtown Balti- 
more and the harbor. It is served by major 
arterials. Its accessibility is further enhanced, 
although its development potential is compli- 
cated, by the fact that three interstate routes — 
195, 170, and 183 — converge along the border 
line between the site and the Inner Harbor Pro- 
ject. Indeed, part of the site was included in the 
proposed land-acquisition for the highways, 
presenting obvious complications. But it also 




offers some interesting planning opportunities. 

The first of these stems from a growing con- 
cern in Baltimore about the impact of the inter- 
state system on the city’s landscape. As much as 
any other city in America, Baltimore has shown 
increasing sensitivity over the problems which 
can be caused by highway construction. This 
applies not only to displacement of families or 
businesses, disruption of local traffic patterns, 
and removal of valuable real estate from the tax 
rolls, but also to the visual quality of the new 
roads, and how they relate to local planning ob- 
jectives. In Baltimore, the convergence of the 
three interstate routes will take place at one of 
the most prominent points in the city. The roads 
will cut through the base of Federal Hill, a cher- 
ished local landmark, and then rise to bridge the 
harbor area. 

An account of the local controversy over how 
the bridge should be designed would by itself 
form a brisk chapter in any book on city planning. 

The sensitivity and concern over these three 
routes is evidenced not only by local officials, but 
also by the State Roads Commission, which has 
engaged design consultants to advise on road 
planning. These consultants have been given a 



relatively free hand to work with such devices as 
air-rights development over the highway to help 
the Commission relate its highway construction 
with local planning objectives. The result of this 
local and state government concern is a readiness 
to entertain ideas on how the road construction 
can be combined with other development to 
maximize the public return on the e.xpensive 
highway acquisition and alignment, and to 
minimize the disruptions — visual, social, and 
economic. 

In the case of the Inner Harbor and Federal 
Hill area, we were encouraged to see what could 
be done with air-rights development to satisfy the 
school-site requirement set forth by the education 
staff, as well as to meet the physical and visual 
objectives of local planners. To many of the 
planners, this meant finding a feasible way in 
which the highways, as they went beneath Federal 
Hill, could be covered by an air-rights platform 
for an education park. Federal Hill is the culmi- 
nation of a ridge rising 80 feet above the harbor 
and 50 feet above the surrounding land. Its geo- 
graphical elevation affords the natural means of 
access to the elevated platform over the highway. 

Most large American cities, including Balti- 
more, have examples of air-rights development. 
New York, the biggest city, has many. Park Ave- 
nue is one long, large air-rights developmenf over 
the rail lines leading to Grand Central Station. 
The FDR Drive and the Brooklyn-Queens Ex- 
pressway include a number of examples. In Balti- 
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more, the New Charles Center Park and the 
school playground for P.S. 57, for example, are 
built on air rights. Air-rights development is not 
new or radical. 

Traditionally, air rights have been most feasi- 
ble in urban areas of high density where land is 
expensive. Increasingly, they have been used to 
reduce the offensive effects of major transporta- 
tion corridors. As we studied Baltimore, axr-rights 
development of an education park met these two 
broad tests of feasibility, as well as the site-selec- 
tion requirements. The site that could be made 
available through air rights is close to areas of 
pressing school need, and highly accessible to 
others. It has significant integration potential. It 
could make possible a school which would not 
only be highly visible to the rest of the city, but 
which could take children out of the back alleys 
and place them in attractive classrooms. The 
buildings, intimate and low-rise, would look out 
over the city — its harbor, its commerce, its 
housing, its people. 

Among the significant technical problems of 
construction on air rights are those of ventilation, 
noise, and vibration. Analysis showed that the 
mass of concrete supports, as well as the platform, 
would cushion the structure against sound. Ex- 
perience and other studies have shown that it 
would be necessary to eliminate openings be- 
tween the highwa3' and the park to remove un- 
desirable effects of noise ana unsound ventila- 
tion. Forced ventilation of the highway would 
have to carry fumes above the roof of the school. 
In planning, we assumed independent support of 
the park platform to avoid vibration. Environ- 
mental conditions could then be superior to those 
of a school next to a busy city street. 

The actual cost of the site - largely a platform 
over the highway — proved similar to the site- 
acquisition cost of a comparable inner-city 
location. The exact comparison will come later 
in our economic analysis. The air-rights develop- 
ment would also enable the city to reap the bene- 
fits of multiple land use. The city would not have 
to take substantial acreage off the tax rolls, re- 
locate thousands of families and businesses, and 
acquire approximately 20 acres of downtown 
property — just for an education park. Rather, it 
could build its park with most of these costs 
already absorbed by the highway. 



Following our discussions with local and state 
officials concerning the highway, and as a result 
of preliminary economic analysis, we decided on 
a park site built largely with air rights next to 
Federal Hill. Specifically, the site was composed 
of 1 .9 acres of private land, four acres of land in 
the Inner Harbor Project, and 5V^ acres of air 
rights development. With this as a start, we sought 
to create an additional 10 acres through use of 
terrace, decking, and covered-play areas. To the 
degree that the park site had to fulfill the six 
requirements set forth by Dr. Paquin and his 
staff, and in view of the relationship we feel 
the education park must have to total city plan- 
ning, this site assumption was inseparable from 
our work on the comparison of the park to six 
scattered-site schools. To those who viewed our 
work mainly as a comparison between space allo- 
cations in a park as opposed to those in scattered- 
site schools, this site decision was separable from 
our findings on the educational implications of 
the park. Our study could then be divided into 
two parts: site selection, including the construc- 
tion of a platform over the highways; and space 
allocations and design for the park above the 
platform. 

Park Design 

To develop a useful comparison between a 
pre-K— 9 park for 6,000 students and scattered- 
site schools with equal capacity required prelimi- 
nary planning for the park. We had a firm bench- 
mark as far as the scattered-site schools were 
concerned — the existing educational specifica- 
tions for an 800-pupil elementary school and a 
2,000-pupil junior high school. We had nothing 
for the park except some generalized claims. 

The Park design was shaped by several key 
considerations, some of them suggested by the 
school staff, others dictated by the previous study 
findings. A major consideration was to exploit 
fully the advantages of consolidated facilities 
while achieving intimacy in their scale and ar- 
rangement. This meant keeping the units small, 
creating small clusters within the overall park, 
and developing separate park entrances and exits 
for the various age groups. It meant taking advan- 
tage of the economies of scale not only to provide 
larger central facilities, but to centralize functions 




The basic building module developed for the Baltimore park. The components of each module - pillars and 
tiers - would be prefabricated for on-site assembly. The pillars would be erected on the platform and the tiers 
suspended from them. The tiers would provide flooring for the instructional space above and the ceding for 
the space below, and would contain major utility lines. Each tier measures 30 by 70 feet. Two modules create 
six classroom units of 60 by 70 feet and can create considerable variety in interior layouts as well as external 

appearance. 



as well. Another major goal in the design was to 
create ample recreation space and open areas. 

A third consideration was to equip the park 
with facilities that could not only serve children 
during the day, but v;hich could also be available 
for additional community use by parents after the 
regular school day, thereby increasing the public 
return on the financial investment. We also 
wished to achieve a flexible use of park space 
with a minimum number of fixed-bearing walls 
and maximum opportunities for the school staff 
to rearrange space. Related to this need for flexi- 
bility was a desire to investigate the possibilities 
for quick and economical construction a systems 
approach might offer in a project of this scale. 
Finally, the design had to exploit the location and 
prominence of the site. 

The systems approach to construction entails 
the prefabrication of basic building blocks off- 
site, for on-site assembly. Developing some of the 
ideas suggested by the School Construction Sys- 



tems Development project in California, we at- 
tempted to create a basic classroom module — 
that is, pre-stressed structural units which could 
serve as the basic building block for instructional 
areas in the Baltimore Park. 

The basic module we developed is three stories 
high, although it can be lower or higher. Each 
tier measures 30 feet by 70 feet, and encompasses 
enclosed and covered instructional space as well 
as a terraced protected play area. Two blocks 
create six classroom units of 60 feet by 70 feet, 
four create 12 units of 120 feet by 70 feet, and 
so forth. The blocks can be stacked or spread out 
to create considerable variety not just in interior 
dimensions, but also in overall appearance. 

On the Baltimore site, we envisioned the blocks 
stacked in a step-like arrangement facing the har- 
bor, giving each class unit a dramatic view of the 
harbor and downtown areas. Each unit would 
have its own recreation and play space. 

The basic units of each module could be pre- 







fabricated. Columns could be erected on the 
school platform, and decks hung from the col- 
umns. The deck would provide the floor for the 
upper space and the ceiling for the lower space, 
and would serve as a conduit for utility lines. 
Space within the modules would be divided by 
movable partitions. The only permanent walls 
would be those erected to form a separate cluster 
of school units within the park, or those which, 
for design purposes, might create a staggering of 
the modules rather than long, straight rows. 

In arranging the clusters within the park, we 
were guided by the need to keep the scale inti- 
mate, to provide for some separation among age 
groups, and to encourage a school organization 
in which the children could relate to a building 
and area within the park which would serve as 
their “home turf.” 

Park Organization and Form 

Because of its size — 6,000 students — the 
Pre-K— 9 Park in Baltimore offered the possibility 
of multi-grading, the division of the children into 
three-year age levels with each level located in a 
separate area of the park. One possibility would 
be to create five “houses” within the park, organ- 
ized around the following age groups and enroll- 
ments and featuring non-grading. 



HOUSE AGE LEVEL ENROLLMENT 

A 4 5 6 800 

B 6 7 8 1300 

C 8 9 10 1300 

D 10 11 12 1300 

E 12 13 14 1300 

6000 



As the chart suggests, this age division should 
be flexible; children aged six, eight, and ten 
could be assigned to the next higher house if that 
should seem best for their individual needs. A 
seven-year-old in House B, for instance, could be 
assigned to House C. 

Under the terms of this plan, each house can 
be subdivided into still smaller units with which 
the children can achieve their primary identity. 
House A contains 1 6 units of 50 children each. 



House B 10 units of 130 children each. House C 
10 units of 1 30 children each. House D five units 
of 260 students each, and House E five units of 
260 students each. This organization reflects the 
size and complexity of the child’s environment as 
he advances from house to house. 

The schematic diagram below translates this 
organization into space relationships. House A, 
designed for the four-to-six-year-olds, receives 
more space per child than any of the other 
houses. Its buildings would be low-density, with 
self-contained play areas and open space, a sepa- 
rate entranceway, and 16 school units. House B, 
for the six-to-eight-year-olds, overlooks the down- 
town area, and is more densely developed — 10 
units each, containing 130 children. It too is self- 
contained, with play terraces for each unit. 

With the exception of some assembly functions 
and specialized service programs for individual 
students, the children in House B would spend 
most of their time, including their lunch period, 
in the house. It is assumed that food would be 
centrally prepared but delivered to each house. 
House C generally duplicates the density and 
downtown view of House B, although it is antici- 
pated that at this age (8-10), the child would 
begin to leave the house under an individualized 



Site Map: Schematic School Locations 
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This schematic layout of the Baltimore park proposal shows the five separated houses connected by a mall and 
served at the center by administrative and common facilities, including auditoriums, libraries, a park, and 
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other specialized space. Each house serves Us own age level with specialized facilities and .separate entrances 
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curriculum which would take him to some of the 
specialized facilities of the park. In Houses D and 
E, the density increases to five units of 260 stu- 
dents each. Here the children would be from 
10-14 years old and very mobile. These children 
would be too old to rely on play terraces for 
physical education, but would walk via a pro- 
tected pedestrian mall to a nearby four-acre play- 
ing field, made available in the Inner Harbor 
Project. They would also spend considerable time 
in specialized facilities, such as the library, shops, 
and language and science laboratories. 

The generalized site plan translates the sug- 
gested organization and spatial relationships of 
the five houses into proposed buildings. The 
building module is reflected in the decks and ter- 
races shown along the outer perimeter of the 
park. The principal physical link uniting the vari- 
ous park elements is a school street, designed for 
pedestrians only and providing access to all 
facilities and houses. The park has five control- 
lable entrances which offer separate access for 
each grade grouping and for overall park security. 
Parking for 500 cars is provided in a structure 
beneath one of the elevated highway lanes. 

Space Allocation 

At the very heart of the proposed model are 
the consolidated facilities and services which 
have traditionally been among the biggest theo- 
retical advantages of the park. One of our prin- 
cipal assignments in Baltimore was to determine 
how great these advantages are. Specifically, we 
were to contrast the park model with its equiva- 
lent in five scattered-site elementary schools and 
one junior high school, using as a control group 
current educational specifications for an 800- 
pupil elementary school and a 2,000-pupil junior 
high school. 

Typical House Plan 

Five building modules could create this basic school 
plan for the proposed Baltimore park. In this cross- 
section, two instructional areas are joined by a dining 
and assembly area, a satellite library, teachers’ 
offices, and planning areas. Each instructional area 
also has its own covered play space and outdoor 
terrace, and has maximum flexibility for rearrange- 
ment of space to accommodate large and small group 
instruction. 






This working model of the Baltimore park shows how it would be situated - overlooking 



the Inner Harbor, 



We concluded that the park plan in Baltimore 
could achieve significant increases in space utili- 
zation, and subsequent space reductions in food- 
preparation and assembly areas. In the control 
group, 41,000 square feet were devoted to five 
350-student auditoriums and one 1,000-student 
auditorium. In the park, because of increased 
utilization, we were able to reduce this by 19,000 
square feet. Moreover, the assembly space in the 
park could include an 800-seat music center, a 
500-seat theater, and a 250-seat audio-visual 
center. For food services, the control group re- 
quired 64,000 square feet - approximately 

22.000 square feet for six kitchens and 42,000 
square feet for cafeteria space. In the park, we 
were able to consolidate the kitchen space and 
decentralize some of the dining spaces into all- 
purpose rooms. This produced, at a conservative 
estimate, a saving of 10,000 square feet, after 

2.000 square feet was devoted to a school snack 
bar. No change was provided in the basic space 
allocated for teacher planning, administration, or 
physical education areas, although we were able 
to provide for increased specialization in these 
areas. The following improvements are available 
in the park with no net space increases: 

Physical education: 

92 A 1,800-square-foot training pool; a 25- 



yard six-lane swimming pool; 27,000 square 
feet of covered, private play areas; a field 
house; and an increase in physical education 
time and space to one hour per day at 100 
square feet per student. 

Teacher planning and facilities: 

A 2,000-square-foot staff library, a faculty 
seminar room, a central area for social and 
professional meetings, reserved off-street 
parking. 

Administrative and health services: 

An information storage and retrieval center, 
a health suite with public health-oriented 
dental and medical facilities, a school 
security office. 

Increases were made in library and instruc- 
tional areas. An additional 3,000 square feet in 
library space and a total of 18,000 square feet 
in additional instructional space were provided in 
the park. Instructional areas were increased from 
28 square feet per child to 30 square feet per 
child. 

The park also offered the opportunity to pro- 
vide community-related facilities, such as the 
library, the recreation facilities, the swimming 
pool, the three auditoriums, and a small-scale 
community park at the southern end of the 
school. 





adjoining Federal Hill, and covering the highway network slated to pass along the water’s edge. 



SUMMARY: EDUCATION PARK VS. CONTROL GROUP 







PARK 




CONTROL 


CHANGE 






SUBTOTAL 


TOTAL 


GROUP 


IN 






(SQ. FT.) 


(SQ. FT.) 


TOTAL 


PARK 


1 ASSEMBLY 






22,000 


41,000 


-19,000 


800 SEATS MUSIC 




10,000 








500 SEATS PERFORMING 




8,000 








250 SEATS A/V 




4,000 








2 FOOD SERVICES 






54,000 


64,000 


-10,000 


3 LIBRARY SERVICES 






36,000 


33,000 


+ 3,000 


CENTRAL LIBRARY 




10,000 








A/V TECHNICAL CENTER 




6,000 








BOOK STORE 




2,000 








STAFF LIBRARY 




2,000 








SATELLITE LIBRARIES 




16,000 








4 RESOURCE AND SUPPORTING 






54,000 


46,000 


+ 8,000 


5 PHYSICAL EDUCATION 






70,000 


70,000 


n.c. 


FIELD HOUSE 




18,000 








COVERED PLAY SHELTERS 




27,000 








SWIMMING 




25,000 








6 INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 






270,000=!= 


252,000 


+ 18,000 


7 ADMINISTRATIVE & HEALTH 






27,000 


27,000 


n.c. 


8 TEACHING PLANNING & SMALL GROUP 




27,000 


27,000 


n.c. 




TOTAL 




560,000 


560,000 


n.c. 



A/V = Audio-Visual n.c. = No Change 

* Instructional areas would be increased from the current 28 square feet per pupil to a standard 30 square feet per pupil in the 
education park. 









This aerial view of the model gives a physical dimension to the House relationships. Federal Hill is in the fore- 
ground, the harbor is the right. Directly adfoining Federal Hill is House A. 



Scheduling 

Much has been written about extending the 
school plant for more efficient utilization. The 
Park as developed in Baltimore offers great pos- 
sibilities for putting these proposals into practice. 

For more efficient utilization of special facil- 
ities, especially physical education facilities, some 
programming here has been extended over a 
nine-hour day from 8 to 5 rather than the six- 
hour (9 to 3) day. Staggered class starts at five 
half-hour intervals from 8 a.m. to 10 a.m., with 
staggered dismissal from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m., might 
be considered. 

In addition to utilization advantages, this 
would reduce peak loads of students arriving or 
departing; an average of 1 ,200 would arrive for 
any given starting period. Distributed among 
four major pedestrian access streets, this would 
reduce average massing levels for the neighbor- 
hood school. It would also permit extended day 
programs to provide for children with working 
parents. It could provide study facilities for chil- 
dren who may not have them at home, and en- 
courage the use of the school for after-hours 
academic or extracurricular activities. 

A primary reason that the park can work for 
the extended day is that it places responsibility 



for maintaining school functions on staffs — 
library, maintenance, administrative, etc.— rather 
than on individuals, as does the neighborhood 
school. It also offers the possibility of non- 
concurrent staff hours. 

Economic Analysis 

Having tried to show some of the advantages 
of the park, we then faced the problem of cost. 
How would the cost of such a facility compare 
with the costs of the scattered schools? One as- 
sumption at the outset was that the scattered 
schools would also be located in or close to the 
downtown area where the need is greatest, and 
their sites would reflect high land costs. 

Site-cost analysis in this planning situation is 
filled with potential pitfalls because of the sub- 
stantial use of air rights. As already explained, 
this is an effort to substitute technical problems 
for social and political ones. By incorporating 
SVi acres of air rights over a highway, one faces 
substantial engineering problems while avoiding 
the problem of a significant degree of expensive 
land acquisition, displacement, and demolition. 
Preliminary engineering analysis indicates that 
air-rights development in this case, that is, for 






the construction of a school platform over the 
highway, would cost about $600,000 per acre or 
$3,300,000 for the 514 acres.* The 1.9 acres of 
private land which would be needed- would cost 
approximately $350,000 per acre, or $660,000. 
The four acres of playfield space in the Inner 
Harbor Project would cost approximately $700,- 
000, assuming a continuation of the present 
policy of offering a renewal land at half the fair 
market value. 

This “made land” for the park, including 
decks, play terraces, and covered play areas, 
totals seven acres. Assuming $3.00 per square 
feet of added building costs for increased struc- 
ture, surface, and protection required by these 
areas, this would involve an outlay of $900,000. 
In addition, 1.6 acres of public right-of-way 
would be needed under the park-site proposal — 
for which we assumed there would be no charge. 
This makes a total park site outlay of $5,560,000 
for 20 acres. 

The scattered-site schools would require a 
minimum of 24 acres, assuming current site 
standards and construction techniques. One 
should also, for purposes of comparison, assume 
that under the scattered-site plan at least two 
acres of public land could be i.ncluded. It should 
be further assumed that the same four acres of 
urban renewal land made available for the park 
could also be made available to the neighborhood 
schools at a cost of $700,000. The additional 14 
acres would have to be acquired privately and at 
the same assumed rate as the private land incor- 
porated into the park site — $350,000 per acre, 
or $5,400,000. This would make the total site 
cost for the scattered schools $6,100,000. Al- 
though no figure will be included in this com- 
parative analysis, it should be noted that, under 
the scattered-site program, 1 9 acres of valuable 
downtown real estate would be taken off the tax 
rolls. Under the park plan, only 5.9 acres would 
be removed. 

It is estimated that the building construction 
cost for the park and the scattered-site schools 
will be the same. If we are in error here, we err 



*In analyzing platform costs, it was assumed that supports 
would follow the most economical configuration without 
infringing on highway alignments, that all costs related to 
traffic would be borne by the highway, and that all costs of 
platform support and earth shoring for the school would 
be borne by the school. 



on the side of conservatism. The control group 
and the park are equal in space — 560,000 square 
feet. It is possible, for reasons cited earlier, that 
the unit cost for park construction would be 
lower because of the scale of the project. More- 
over, because the Baltimore park would feature 
modular construction, it is quite likely that further 
unit-cost reductions could be achieved. 

The park would involve two major cost factors 
not present in the control group. One is the cost 
of a parking structure with spaces for 500 vehi- 
cles. At a unit cost of $2,000 per space, this 
would involve $1,000,000. The second is the 
cost of the added equipment required for the 
specialized facilities in the park, which we have 
computed at $1,620,000, compared to $1,350,- 
000 for the control group. The following table 
summarizes the cost analysis: 



Park Control Group 

Building constniction cost $11,200,000* $11,200,000 
Site-acquisition cost 1,360,000 6,100,000 

Platform and “made land” cost 4,200,000 — 

Parking 1,000,000 — 

Equipment 1,620,000 1,350,000 

Total $19,380,000 $18,650,000 



*This does not reflect the savings we feel the modular con- 
struction might afford. 

The cost per child is $3,230 for the park versus 
$3,1 10 for the control group. Assuming that the 
study is accurate to about ±10 percent, the cost 
difference is not significant. 

Given the specific school situation in Balti- 
more and the goals of the education staff in that 
city, we recommend that the park concept be 
pursued as a means of meeting the school needs 
of the downtown and adjacent areas. To be sure, 
the short time and nature of this study left many 
gaps in this analysis, and many questions need 
more detailed answers. The full data and assump- 
tions in our work, as well as a list of the major 
questions we feel should be pursued further, 
with the help of a full-time planning consultant, 
were turned over to the Baltimore staff. But, given 
our original mandate and the time limitations, we 
feel strongly that the park concept makes great 
sense in view of the local conditions in Baltimore. 
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/«r^nc»r v/evt^ o/ ///e proposed park, showing the wide mall connecting all units. This protected mall includes 
small-scale assembly areas, parks, and promenades, and provides access to all units and facilities in the park. 
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It is this mall with its variety, its appearance, its services 
children’s city-within-a-city. 



, and its protection which makes this proposed park a 
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Throughout this report, we have attempted to show that the most useful way to evaluate 

the education park is under real conditions. 

In Baltimore, Nev/ York, and Philadelphia, using actual conditions, we have tried to 
delineate the advantages and disadvantages of the park. We have posed major questions, 
answered some of them, and laid the groundwork for further study. 

Those interested in the park may be interested in knowing the results of our work in 

the three study cities. 

In Philadelphia, three of the prototype designs have been incorporated into the city’s 

capital building program for the next six years. 

In New York City, a special unit in the City Planning Commission, working with state, 
federal, and private funds, is developing the linear city in cooperation with the Board of 
Education. 

In Baltimore, the park proposal is now being reviewed intensively by the Board of 
Education, the City Planning Commission, and other local and state agencies. 
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